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CHAPTER XX. 


THE DAME’S PARLOUR-SIDE.—SUMMER. 


I\HE ‘glorious summer,’ that was investing Mavis Wynn’s new 

abode with romantic beauty, was also abroad to no small pur- 
pose in her old home. Looking at Fieldflower Farm on the day 
when tbis story returns for a while to Mr. Bassett, it was hard to 
realise that anywhere under the golden sunshine, strife, bloodshed, 
and deliberate destruction were being systematically carried on 
with the sanction of great names and high-sounding principles. 
The spirit of peace seemed to possess the tranquil English scene ; 
the genius of home to be present in it. The river ran so low in 
the hot weather that the boat could no longer be pushed into the 
water or pulled up on the bank by a girl’s hands; the grass-fields 
were browning, the trees were laden with leaves, the hedgerows 
were thick set with wild flowers, and the prim garden-beds on the 
Dame’s Parlour-side were beautiful with glowing tints and exquisite 
forms. The music of the time was in the air, from the song of 
birds to the busy hum of bees at their quest among the flower-beds ; 
and Mr. Bassett, sitting by the open casement of the Dame’s 
Parlour enjoying the still, delicious air, liked to hear the cawing 
of the Bassett rooks as they flew to and from his own woods, 
and to watch the swallows wheeling over the surface of the river. 
He came to love that quiet little stream very much; it was the 
same that watered his own grounds, but from the house on the hill 
it was not visible. Its inner bank had soon replaced the terrace 
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walk on which he had been wont to pass many meditative hours, 
The gentle murmuring lapse of the water, the wide-spreading 
fields beyond, with their slight upward slope which caught beauti- 
ful light and shade, the dark border of fir-trees beyond, each one 
of them a familiar friend—all had a charm for the Squire; not, 
indeed, strong enough to make him forget his garden and his 
shrubberries, but of a kind that rendered contentment, which he 
would have cultivated as a moral duty in any case, easy to him. 
Perhaps it is paradoxical to say that Mr. Bassett was essentially 
a man of habit, and yet sat loosely to external things; but so it 
was: and the cheerfulness with which he accepted the changed 
conditions of his life was as genuine as it showed itself in his letters 
to his son. 

Could Mavis Wynn, thinking of the home that had been hers 
for so short a time, but which was glorified in her remembrance by 
the dawn of her life’s love, and the earth and stones of it conse- 
crated by the presence of her lover, have had a vision of Field- 
flower Farm just about the time when she arrived at the Chateau de 
la Dame Blanche, great would have been her amazement. The 
installation of the Squire had been rapidly effected, and he had 
early adopted the river-side walk, the swan settlement, the summer- 
house where the boat lay, and the turret arbour, as favourite resorts. 
Jack and Jill received their daily dole of bread with a monastic 
regularity. Isaac, who, with the sagacity that only the most 
unobservant of mankind fail to recognise in the cat tribe, had 
migrated from the Farm-side to the Dame’s Parlour-side after a 
leisurely inspection of the new-comers, had speedily ingratiated 
himself with the Squire. His method was perhaps only what we 
call instinct, but it had all the effect of philosophical research put 
in action. Mr. Bassett’s was a generous nature, to which spon- 
taneous confidence never appealed in vain. Isaac, who had under- 
stood Farmer Wynn’s ways, and defended himself against them with 
great astuteness, took the Squire’s measure readily, and appealed to 
him with spontaneous confidence. 

‘The beautiful black-robed, topaz-eyed creature walked in and 
took up a position on the arm of my chair,’ said the Squire on a 
later occasion, ‘ as if not the slightest doubt of his being welcome 
could possibly exist. Yet there was no impudence about him ; it 
was pure, noble confidence, like that of a child who does not know 
such a thing as a hard word or a blow is possible.’ 

The Squire, regarding Isaac with great pride, as the big black 
beauty lay across his lap, with his shining head tucked into the 
breast of his master’s wadded dressing-gown, addressed these 
remarks to a person who happened to know something of the 
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previous history of this child of nature, and was much amused by 
Mr. Bassett’s theory. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ was the listener’s comment; ‘ Isaac is much 
sharper than you take him for. He’s had more kicks than kick- 
shaws in his time; but, like all cats, he can read the human coun- 
tenance, and having read yours, he very naturally came home to 
you. It’s more complicated, you see, but it’s also cleverer.’ 

Mavis had timidly endeavoured to propitiate Mr. Reckitts in 
Isaac’s favour; but she felt that Reckitts, although a good sort 
of man, had not the fine instincts indispensable to a sympathetic 
comprehension of animals. Isaac might be well fed, comfortably 
housed, and not unkindly treated, but he would be incompris. 
There would be nobody to talk to him, to indulge his ever-active 
curiosity about the household proceedings, to interpret the move- 
ments of his ears and the wags of his tail, to know that he liked 
to drink water out of a certain glass sugar-basin, or to remember 
that he delighted in the scent of flowers, and required his milk 
warm with a lump of sugar in it after the ‘turn’ of the year. In 
the shock, grief, and apprehension of her own uprooting, Mavis 
had suffered many a pang on Isaac’s account: how pleased she 
would have been if she could have known that the cat, finding the 
intelligence of the Squire equal to his good-will, had gradually 
trained the man to all his own harmless, happy ways, and admitted 
him to full companionship. 

The Squire’s one difficulty had been Trotty Veck. Jack’s dog 
was a sacred animal, how would he be disposed towards Isaac ? 
Would he too be touched by the fearless confidence of the cat ? 
When Trotty Veck returned from a constitutional into the village 
in company with Miss Nestle, and, coming into the Dame’s Parlour, 
found Isaac there in occupation of a big footstool, the Squire 
observed his conduct with much interest. It was perfectly friendly ; 
he sniffed at Isaac for a moment; this attention was acknowledged 
by a yawn and astretch on the part of the cat, expressive of patron- 
age as well as leisurely composure; then Trotty lay down amicably 
by the side of the footstool, and they had a good long sleep 
together, equivalent to the ‘drink’ that seals the bond of certain 
human amities. 

The Squire was delighted ; his darling boy’s darling dog had 
fully justified Jack’s good opinion of him. To receive after this 
fashion a stranger, an ‘alien in race, language, and religion ’ (for 
Isaac could know nothing about Trotty’s God Almighty—who was 
Jack), was really fine. Mr. Bassett told Miss Nestle about it with 
a kind of grandfatherly pride; but neither of them was aware 
that in reality Trotty Veck and Isaac were old friends, merely 
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renewing an interrupted intercourse. They were close allies thence- 
forward, and no doubt discussed the changes that had taken place 
in their respective circles. They had many tastes in common, 
although Isaac could not make out for what Trotty wanted to go 
on long walks, and Trotty wondered why Isaac never proposed a 
bath or a boating excursion ; they were, besides, united by the strong 
bonds of a common aversion. It would be difficult to say whether 
Trotty or Isaac detested Miss Nestle’s parrot Belshazzar most 
cordially. Any slight breach between the two—and such moultings 
of the feather of friendship did occasionally occur on nice questions 
of tit-bits—would be instantly healed by the provocative voice of 
that detestable bird calling ‘ Isaac, Isaac,’ or ‘ Trotty, Trotty Veck, 
I say,’ with a peculiar horny, rattly scornfulness in its utterance, 
that made the dog howl and the cat spit with rage. They would 
sit side by side and gaze distressfully at the Squire while this 
aggression was being perpetrated by Belshazzar, convincingly con- 
veying a sentiment identical with that which Mr. Thackeray put 
into the mouth of the royal sturgeon, when it was invaded by Mr. 
Buckland’s porpoise :-— 
From the bottom at once of my heart and my pond, 
I wish the porpoise was dead ! 

Mr. Bassett had no horses at Fieldflower Farm. It was part 
of his contract with Reckitts that the carrying business of the 
small household was to be done by the farmer, and that the Squire 
was to have the use of the round car and the services of Reuben 
when required. Mr. Lansdell had proposed to purchase the Squire’s 
horses and carriages, but this offer had been declined. The horses 
had been sold at Chester, with the brougham and pony carriage; 
but Mr. Bassett retained Jack’s dog-cart, and had consented that 
it should stand in the big coach-house at Bassett. When his 
son came home he was to find his favourite vehicle, and a good 
horse in Reckitts’s stable for his use; the Squire never wanted to 
go beyond walking distance, unless it might be to the railway 
station at Chester, and he probably should not do even so much 
until he went to meet Jack. That moment was always in his 
thoughts, that event formed the horizon of his hopes, that desire 
was the burthen of his prayers, ‘ uttered or unexprest,’ and the 
Syuire was a man much given to prayer of both kinds. 

Mr. Lansdell’s parting injunction to Mr. Dexter was general 
in one sense, but particular in another: it was that in every way 
Mr. Bassett should be induced to maintain his interest in Bassett. 
His eccentric tenant had not been content, as the Squire soon 
found, with enjoining this upon Mr. Dexter only; he had sent 
instructions to all the heads of departments whom he retained, 
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The steward was to consult Mr. Bassett about things in general ; 
the gardener was to observe the methods pursued under the old 
régime, and supplies of fruit, flowers, and vegetables were to be 
despatched to the farm with unfailing regularity. None of those 
to whom the Squire had been in the habit of making presents or 
affording assistance were to suffer from the fact that the house on 
the hill had passed into the hands of an odd sort of man, of 
wandering ways and cosmopolitan tastes, who liked to have a 
country place ‘to run down to whenever he felt inclined,’ but had 
no notion when the fancy might take him, and no intention of 
being bothered about the place until it did. Mr. Dexter was not 
slow to perceive, and point out to Mr. Bassett, that although it 
was a singular instance of good fortune that such an accommo- 
dating tenant should have come in his way, the advantages were 
mutual. Mr. Lansdell could not have a better guarantee for the 
care of his interests than the continued attention of the Squire, 
and his influence over the persons in the employment of the new 
and absent master. 

As for the pain of the situation, it was only a choice between 
two kinds ; that of getting used to Bassett, no longer his own home, 
or that of never seeing the place at ail. The first of these two 
kinds of pain would certainly be the sooner surmounted, especially 
as the Squire would have no strange faces to encounter. It was a 
fact that Mr. Dexter at the time, and Jack Bassett when he came 
to know it later, felt a more cruel concern for the Squire’s position 
and greater apprehension of hurt to his feelings than there was 
any need for. Not only was he a man about whom those who 
cared for him thought and troubled themselves more than is usual, 
because of the gentleness of his unworldly nature, but his trans- 
plantation was a difficult thing to realise. Nevertheless it took 
place easily, because the ‘stuff in his thoughts’ was more im- 
portant. He now knew the worst that could happen to him in 
money matters, and that worst was made better than he could 
have anticipated when he realised the full consequences of the 
legal decision against him, by the exceptional tenant who had 
been found for Bassett. In his new home—new, but not 
strange—-he might await, with all the patience that the Divine 
grace should grant to him, and so much pursuit of his accustomed 
studies as he could school his mind to, the return of his son; 
then, as always, to be the motive and the meaning of his life ; 
a man, a soldier (a hero, something said to the father’s heart as if 
it were a mother’s), widely differeut from the child, the boy, the 
youth, but as infinitely dear. 

The Dame’s Parlour-side was quickly transformed, under the 
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orders and the eye of Miss Nestle, into a comfortable residence, 
which, although she privately disparaged it as a ‘ nutshell,’ and a 
‘ poor place for the Squire,’ had a certain charm for a man of his 
quiet tastes and ways. The best portions of the antique furniture 
were retained, and did not blend ill with the things which were 
brought from Bassett. The simple furniture of Jack’s ‘own’ room 
was transferred in its completeness, and his quarters arranged as 
though the morrow were to see his arrival. Before long the 
Squire’s familiar books found lodging on shelves put up by the 
village carpenter on every bit of untapestried wall ; his big writing 
table was set facing the needlework Nativity, and the deep window- 
seat boxes accommodated his maps and manuscripts conveniently 
enough. The old oak cabinet in which Mavis had concealed her 
treasure was admitted even by Miss Nestle to be good-enough for 
the Squire ; but she turned out the spinning-wheel as ‘ rubbish,’ 
and only permitted the winged hour-glass to hold its place un- 
disturbed in the niche over the door, after its wings had been 
astonished by the first thorough dusting they had received for half 
a century. A narrow door, covered with tapestry, led from the 
Dame’s Parlour into the adjoining room, where a high carved 
buffet of antique form and an oak table on trestles remained to 
indicate that in former days it had served the purpose to which the 
Squire now put it. This dining-room was panelled in oak on two 
sides, on the third was the long casement ; in the centre of the fourth 
was the door opening on the corridor. On either side of this door 
deep-shelved roomy presses reached from wall to ceiling. Words 
are inadequate to describe the consolation that the Squire derived 
from those presses. To the shrunken dimensions of his own 
kingdom he was indifferent, but his heart sank when he thought 
of Miss Nestle severed from the Museum. Here was a not too 
despicable substitute: with such powers of packing as she possessed, 
a reasonable quantity of her beloved ‘stores’ might be trans- 
ferred to Fieldflower Farm ; ‘and then,’ the Squire had said to 
himself, ‘ with me, a miniature museum, Belshazzar, a couple of 
women to keep up to their work, and subsidies for Jack to look 
after, the dear old lady will soon recover her spirits.’ 

The Squire’s anticipations proved correct; but, indeed, Miss 
Nestle’s conduct had been admirable from the first. The same 
attitude of reserve that she had adopted towards Mrs. Wynn and 
Mavis she rigidly preserved towards everybody, the Squire included, 
after the first communication of the disaster and his plans made to 
her by himself. 

‘It’s the Law that has done it, sir, she said, after she had 
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heard him to the end in perfect silence, but with an occasional 
nervous start. 

‘ Yes, I have told you the law was against me.’ 

‘Then Ged forgive the Law,’ ejaculated Miss Nestle, so plainly 
in the spirit of Queen Elizabeth’s famous words to Lady Notting- 
ham, that the Squire smiled to find his expectation precisely 
realised. From that day he acquired a fresh claim to the zeal 
and fidelity of Miss Nestle; he was a victim of injustice. She 
asked no questions concerning the ‘ interloper’ who, favoured by 
the misdeeds of the law, was to fill the Squire’s place; she merely 
observed that nothing should ever make her believe that anybody 
but a Bassett could have any right to be at Bassett. She made no 
comment upon Mr. Lansdell’s accommodating readiness to leave 
persons and things in their places; she had maintained rigid 
composure under all the trying circumstances of the ‘ flitting ;’ 
she had presented a deceitful appearance of cheeriness, combined 
with added scrupulosity of respect in her demeanour towards the 
Squire—indeed, she made him rather uncomfortable by her unusual 
acquiescence. On one point only had she ‘ turned rusty,’ as Jack 
would have said. It was in this wise :— 

On a lovely day in June, when the Squire, attended by Trotty 
Veck, was reading a newspaper in the summerhouse, Miss Nestle 
was interrupted in the delightful task of cataloguing the contents 
of the museum in miniature by the arrival of the second gardener 
from Bassett. The man brought a superb bunch of the Squire’s 
favourite roses (the cabbage), and desired to speak with Miss 
Nestle. He had been sent to say that the housekeeper from 
London had arrived at Bassett, and had Mr. Lansdell’s authority 
for asking Miss Nestle to do her the favour of coming to see 
her when she could make it convenient. The message was care- 
fully worded and respectfully transmitted, but it overthrew Miss 
Nestle’s composure. Across the broad dise of her face angry 
colour flew; she had to hold back her answer for full two minutes, 
or risk, by letting Griffith Jones into her feelings, the not keeping 
herself in her place. Griffith was a jovial person, with a whole- 
some scent of horticulture about him; he did not mind waiting 
the two minutes, but he noted Miss Nestle’s colour, and surmised 
that ‘some one had been catching it.’ 

‘I am obliged to the new person’s housekeeper,’ said Miss 
Nestle at length, ‘ but you can say that I have no time for visiting.’ 

Griffith Jones was disconcerted. 

‘She—she gave me the message herself, he said, ‘at the 
terrace door. She’s a lady, you know.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Lady housekeepers have come up since my time. 
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I hope you may all like the change. Not that it has anything to 
do with you, of course, or that it is any business of mine. I dare 
say it does very well for new persons. So good morning, Griffith 
Jones.’ 

‘Good morning, ma’am.’ 

Miss Nestle went back to her lists and her labels. The angry 
red was slow of fading from her face ; her dexterous fingers trem- 
bled slightly. She did not mention this incident to the Squire 
or to anybody; but the first time Farmer Reckitts got an oppor- 
tunity of talking to her, she gave the conversation a turn that 
elicited certain information for which nothing would have induced 
her to ask directly. 

Farmer Reckitts was ‘Church,’ and as a pew in the parish 
church had been rented in Mr. Lansdell’s name, the ‘new person 
at Bassett’ was presumably of the same persuasion. In the 
sacred edifice Reckitts had a good view of the Bassett housekeeper, 
and he reported to Miss Nestle that she was a quiet-seeming lady, 
neither old nor young, not to say handsome or ugly, but mighty 
sensible-looking, and with a noticing way about her. (Miss Nestle 
remarked to herself that she would want the latter if she was to 
be anything of a housekeeper.) He could tell that she wore 
black, but whether it was mourning he would not undertake to 
say. She looked quite the lady. Miss Nestle observed that it 
was well if ‘ fallalism’ were not brought in at Bassett by new people 
who knew nothing of the ways of the place, and added that they 
had not yet heard of any arrival. Farmer Reckitts could assure 
her that none was expected. A lady—he understood she was the 
housekeeper’s sister—had come with her in a fly from Chester to 
Bassett quite early in the morning, but had gone away the same 
evening. He concluded by opining that it would be pretty lonely 
for the lady housekeeper; but this remark failed to elicit any re- 
sponse from Miss Nestle. 

The combination of loftiness and quietude of mind charac- 
teristic of Mr. Bassett rendered many things easy, because unim- 
portant, to him, which would have been trying to any less happily 
endowed nature. Miss Nestle was as right as usual where the 

Squire was concerned, when she told herself that having to 
say ‘no, where he had always said ‘ yes,’ would come hardest to 
him. No one more correctly estimated the duty, or more fully 
appreciated the luxury, of giving, than did this unostentatious 
gentleman. Again, Miss Nestle said in her thoughts, ‘It’s the 
Law’s doing, and the poor have got to suffer by it. God forgive 
the Law!’ 
On a beautiful Sunday morning late in June, Mr. Bassett, 
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being on his way to the little Catholic church—which he would 
have found inconveniently far off had he not struck into the path 
through his own woods, at the spot where Jack and Mavis first 
saw each other—met a lady. As she advanced towards him under 
the leafy arcade, the Squire perceived that she was a stranger. 
She was plainly dressed in black, and there was nothing remark- 
able about her face, except that it was intelligent and pale. The 
Squire raised his hat, and the lady acknowledged the courtesy with 
a bow, as they passed each other. ‘One of the new people,’ said 
the Squire to himself, and thought no more about this casual 
meeting. But the lady walked on with a hurried step, and it was 
some minutes before the colour that had faded at sight of him 
returned to her cheeks. 

Mr. Bassett mentioned to Miss Nestle that he had seen a lady 
who was a stranger to him in the beechwood path, and that he 
presumed, as she was not going in the direction of the church, she 
was one of the new residents at Bassett out for a walk. Miss 
Nestle received this communication in her dryest manner, did not 
correct his impressions by her more accurate knowledge, and pri- 
vately * hoped’ that the ‘ lady,’ who, thanks to the Law, had usurped 
her position at Bassett, would at least have the decency to keep 
herself in her place and not intrude on the Squire. 

Resolutely as she hid her discomfiture, things were going hard 
with Miss Nestle. She had no private cares or personal interests 
of any kind; the first serious trouble that had assailed her for 
many years was composed of the instinctive uneasiness with which 
Jack’s acquaintance with Mavis Wynn had inspired her, and the 
sad necessity of seeing her idol depart to share the inevitable 
hardships and dangers of the war. The first of these grievances 
had been happily disposed of by the departure of the farmer’s 
family ‘for good ;’ the second she must just bear with; but then 
came the astounding removal from Bassett, and the far harder 
necessity of contemplating her beloved master in the light of a 
despoiled, injured, and unresisting victim. She hated the idea 
of his being shut out from the place that he loved, from the 
woods, the gardens, the terrace, and the rooms; but she hated 
even more the notion of his visiting all these by the courtesy of 
that cdious ‘new person at Bassett,’ whom she regarded as an 
accomplice of the Law. 

The days passed by, and although the Squire visited the 
Bassett woods and gardens more than once, he said nothing of 
any second meeting with the obnoxious lady housekeeper. He 
had received some friendly visits, including one from the new 
curate in charge, who had replaced Mr. Colvin, and who recom- 
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mended himself to Mr. Bassett: by his nice discernment of the anti- 
quarian merits of the Dame’s Parlour-side, and his appreciation of 
the peaceful landscape. The county families were for the most 
part in town for the whole season, or a bit of it, according to 
custom, but Sir Henry Trescoe, being at his country place for a 
few days, came over to visit the Squire immediately, and by so 
doing helped to reconcile Miss Nestle to human nature. In a 
world—she argued with herself—ruled by anything so monstrous 
as a law which could put new people in the place of Bassetts at 
Bassett, anything might be looked for; even the existence of per- 
sons capable of siding with the law, and holding Mr. Bassett of less 
importance at Fieldflower Farm than under his ancestral roof. 

The Squire was out of doors when Sir Henry Trescoe reached 
the farm, and, at his own request, was conducted by Reuben to the 
river-side arbour. There he found his old friend, with Trotty Veck 
at his feet, Isaac asleep on the green table close to his elbow, and 
Balthazar Gracian’s ‘Homme de Cour’ in his hand. He rose to 
receive the visitor with alacrity, and as Sir Henry preferred to 
remain in the air, the Squire proposed that they should walk 
along the river bank. The picturesque old building was new to 
Sir Henry, and he examined it with interest. Of course, the 
conversation soon turned on Jack, and Sir Henry told Mr. Bassett 
that he wus ordered by his daughters, Jane and Caroline, to bring 
them full particulars of what Jack wrote to his father. 

Nothing loth, the Squire quoted Jack’s cheery, gay-hearted 
letters. In these the best was made of everything, and the disorder 
which was destined shortly to assume such gigantic dimensions, 
and to lead to such terrible loss and suffering, was barely admitted. 
Everything was cowleur de rose with the ardent young soldier ; he 
declared that he was ‘learning his trade,’ as Mr. Dexter styled 
the acquisition of military science, making friends among his 
brother officers, and in all respects doing well. The points noirs 
were the terrible sickness among the men, and the irregularity of 
the postal service. Everybody felt the hardship inflicted by the un- 
pardonable neglect and mismanagement of the postal department. 
Nothing could be more calculated to produce disheartenment and 
discontent. 

‘ Jack is very strong on this point,’ said the Squire, ‘and it is 
indeed a cruel hardship. His letters have reached me all right, so 
far as I know, but he has not had all mine. Here is his last.’ 
The Squire took the document from his breast pocket, and turned 
to the fourth page. ‘Our mails are long overdue; no doubt they 
are lying at Gallipoli, a place which people at home seem to 
believe is a short walk from Scutari, or perhaps next door! I 
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cannot describe my longing for letters. Of course I know you 
have written, and that it is no fault of yours ; but pray write every- 
thing all over again. Take it for granted the letters have been 
lost—if they ever turn up they will be doubly weleome—and tell 
me every bit of news there is about home, and everybody—man, 
woman, child, and dog—in the place. We know that several bags 
have been lost in landing, and we can only guess that many more 
of our letters have been lost on the way up here, for they are sent 
on “ anyhow ” when sent at all; but there’s no help for it, nobody is 
responsible. I dwell on this to make you understand that you 
must not take it for granted I know anything you have written to 
me.’ 

‘A very unpleasant state of affairs for him,’ said Sir Henry 
Trescoe, ‘and a great nuisance to you too—especially if you don’t 
like letter-writing, which is my case.’ 

‘TI don’t dislike writing to Jack,’ replied Mr. Bassett, ‘ but 
it’s a long story to go over again, all about this.’ He indicated 
his removal to the farm by a comprehensive sweep of his right 
arm. 

‘What, did not Jack know you were coming here when he 
went out ?’ 

‘No, he did not, and my letter of explanation is one of those 
he has not got—unless it has turned up since he wrote.’ 

Presently the Squire and Sir Henry went into the house, and 
Mr. Bassett took his guest through the quaint old rooms. 

‘Jack gave my girls a charming description of the Dame’s 
Parlour,’ said Sir Henry, ‘ with its long casements, its tapestry, and 
its old oak.’ 

‘Did he?’ remarked the unsuspecting Squire; ‘I should not 
have thought he had ever noticed them.’ 

It was already late in the afternoon when the Squire and Sir 
Henry started from, the farm to walk to the village, where Sir 
Henry’s dog-cart was put up at the ‘ Bassett Arms.’ Business was 
pretty brisk at the general shop. In the postal department Mr. 
Williams was sorting the letters just deposited per post-cart ; on 
the other side Mrs. Williams was distributing the contents of the 
London parcel of newspapers to customers who called in person for 
their papers, while the errand-boy waited for his share before 
starting on his round. There was daylight still, but Mr. Williams 
had a flaring candle in his dark little hutch, and to this a lady 
who had just bought a newspaper was holding it up, searching 
eagerly for something in its columns. The two gentlemen observed 
her as they strolled past the shop door on their way to the inn, 
and Mr. Bassett recognised her as the stranger he had met in the 
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beechwood path. No remark was made; they went on, the lady 
continued her search, and presently she crushed the newspaper 
between her hands, came out of the shop, and walked rapidly 
up the village street in the direction of Bassett. 

The Squire, after a cordial parting with Sir Henry at the inn 
door, turned his steps homeward. On the edge of the village 
he overtook the errand-boy from Williams’s, and good-naturedly 
dispensed him from a part of his walk by taking the parcel of 
newspapers intended for the farm. At this moment a gig driven 
at a rattling pace passed the Squire, and just as he came within 
sight of the farm the same vehicle again passed him, returning 
to the village. He went in by the Farmside entrance, to give 
Reckitts his paper, and passed through to the Dame’s Parlour- 
side, admitting himself with his key. At the top of the stairs in 
the dim light he made out the figure of Miss Nestle ; behind her 
he could see through the half-open door of the Dame’s Parlour that 
the room was lighted. 

‘Is that you, sir?’ asked Miss Nestle, and her voice gave him 
a start. 

‘Yes. Is anything the matter?’ 

‘I hope not—I am sure not ’—she laid her hand on his sleeve, 
trying to detain him for a moment; ‘ but there’s a magnetic thing 
come, and ‘ 

‘ Where is it ?’ 

‘In there.’ 

He went in, and found the message on the table, by the side 
of alamp. Miss Nestle stood at the threshold, her eyes upon his 
face. He read the lines to himself, passed his hand over his fore- 
head as if he were bewildered, read them again, and said in a thick, 
uncertain voice,— 

‘But what—what is the statement ?’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ gasped Miss Nestle, coming up to the table, ‘ what 
has happened? For God’s sake tell me.’ 

‘In a minute—wait.’ 

He laid down the flimsy sheet and snatched up the parcel of 
newspapers. He spread the ‘Times’ on the table, and ran down 
the columns with eye and finger. Not a sound, not a stir came 
from the woman facing him; she watched in an agony of fear. In 
a minute he found it—the line that a little later was destined to 
strike down the girl whom in that very room his son had wooed 
and won—the line that recorded, among the common occurrences 
of the time and place, the death of John Bassett of the Rifle 
Brigade, in the camp at Scutari. 

‘My God!’ 
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In an instant Miss Nestle read the words; in another she 
had placed him in his chair, and turned it to the open window. 
The sweet air flowed in softly ; the evening had come witha young 
moon and a thousand perfumes. ‘ Rouse yourself, don’t die! oh, 
don’t die!’ Nothing else could his faithful servant say. It was 
all in a moment, but it was meted with that wonderful measure 
which sets what we can suffer apart from time. He looked for a 
few seconds as though death had indeed come and taken him 
out of the fell grip of intolerable pain, but then he started and 
cried,— 

‘The message! the message !’ 

Miss Nestle put it into his hand. ‘Tell me what’sinit. The 
worst is there,’ she said, pointing to the ‘Times.’ 

The message was from that powerful friend of Mr. Bassett’s 
who had helped him in the matter of Jack’s commission, and who 
now held a high official position. It was in these words :— 

‘There is good hope that the statement is unfounded. The 
death of an artillery officer of same name is certain, confusion 
considered likely. Depend on immediate inquiry and informa- 
tion.’ 


Cuapter XXI. 
THE DAME’sS PARLOUR-SIDE,—WINTER. 


Jack Bassett had entered upon his career full of high hope, 
and buoyed up by the resolution to deserve so well of his country 
and ‘ the service,’ that in his good conduct and steady character 
his father should find cause to regard the avowal of his love, 
when the time should have come for him to make it, as the 
avowal of a man entitled to have his judgment as well as his 
feelings respected. He had entirely persuaded himself that the 
sole motive of his concealment of the engagement between him- 
self and Mavis was consideration for the Squire; no misgiving 
or self-reproach on that score entered into the trouble with which 
he was soon assailed. His youth, his perfect health, his high 
spirits, the radiant happiness of his successful love —happiness 
which he was especially constituted to experience by reason of his 
characteristic tenacity of feeling and fixedness of purpose—com- 
bined to forma rich endowment for the young soldier. Popularity 
in his corps and far outside it was soon added, and no man in the 
British army went through the earlier phases of the campaign in 
the East with a lighter heart, or more entirely in the spirit of a 
vocation, than did Jack Bassett. He wrote to Mavis long letters 
which did credit to his intelligence, although they boasted but 
little literary merit, and breathed the heartiest and most devoted 
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love. These letters were despatched with as much regularity as the 
deplorable postal mismanagement permitted, to a date beyond the 
period at which his apprehensions were aroused by the non-arrival 
of the expected communications from her. 

While he was smarting under the disappointment of her 
silence —for two mails had come in, carried up in the haphazard 
fashion already described, but had brought nothing to Jack from 
Mavis—and at the time when he ought to have received the 
narrative of Farmer Wynn’s resolution and its results, posted 
by Mavis at Liverpool, he did actually learn from his father (by 
the first of these mails) the astounding facts that the Wynns had 
sailed for Melbourne, and that the Squire had taken up his abode 
at Fieldflower Farm. The effect of this news upon Jack would 
have been bad enough, told as Mavis told it in her letter which, 
with hundreds of others of equal or greater importance, was lost. in 
‘the Slough of Despond;’ but reaching him thus, with hardly a 
comment upon the portion of it that was of vital importance to 
him, the news was bewildering. 

The Squire, thinking chiefly of how he might best let Jack 
down comparatively easily to the knowledge that the sacrifice de- 
manded by his money troubles was a heavier and more complete 
one than his son had at first understood it to be, treated the whole 
matter with intentional levity and brevity. Being unaware that 
Jack had any special acquaintance with Farmer Wynn and his 
family, he confined himself to the bare mention of them, and, 
indeed, discharged a thunderbolt at the head of Mavis Wynn’s 
lover in this wise :— 

‘Wynn had been thinking of joining a brother of his in Aus- 
tralia for some time past, and cleared out with his wife and 
daughter justintime forme. Reckitts is a very good sort of man, 
and the arrangement is in every respect a successful one. I don’t 
think you will dislike the farm asa residence; I like it much. 
I believe you know the old rooms; they have been made very 
comfortable by Miss Nestle, who has taken the changes of all kinds 
much better than I expected.’ 

The Squire dwelt at length upon the good fortune that had 
befallen him with regard to the letting of Bassett; but he re- 
turned no more to the topic of the Wynns. 

Mavis had not overrated the effect that hearing of her en- 
forced departure for Australia would have upon her lover. It 
was indeed greater than she had imagined, by all the measure of 
his more accurate knowledge of what such a voyage implied, and 
his compassion for Mrs. Wynn was also as profound as Mavis 
knew it would be. 
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With feelings almost of desperation Jack took in the full 
meaning of this event, and also realised that too surely there was 
no communication from Mavis. The distance at which he was, 
his powerlessness to interfere, the knowledge that this horrible 
thing was an accomplished fact, the sudden conviction that the 
concealment from his father of his engagement to Mavis had 
been a fatal mistake, disturbed and tore Jack’s mind between 
them, driving him nearly wild. Losing sight of what the actual 
position of affairs had been, in the shock of this new develop- 
ment, he bitterly reproached himself for the very thing that had 
appeared to be the best at the time, declaring angrily to himself 
that if he had but trusted the Squire’s affection, indulgence, and 
self-sacrifice, confessed the truth, and commended Mavis to his 
care and kindness, this catastrophe would have been averted. 

What had he done? He had left her helpless, friendless, 
bound by his injunction of secrecy, unable to oppose her father’s 
will by convincing him that it would be to his own interest 
to let her stay in England—an argument to which he believed 
Wynn would have been amenable. Bad as Jack’s state of mind 
was while he awaited the long-delayed communication from Mavis, 
being himself unable to write to her because of his ignorance of the 
date of Wynn’s departure, or even his exact destination—for the 
Squire had vaguely said ‘ Australia "—it was much more pitiable as 
time wore on, and no word from her reached him. 

How this happened has already been related. Mavis’s letter, 
posted at Liverpool, had been lost. The history of her flight, her 
stay in London, her journey to Brittany, her first days at the 
Chateau de la Dame Blanche, which she had got ready to be 
despatched just before she was struck down insensible by the 
erroneous record of Jack’s death, was lying, all the time that he 
was longing, with the sickness of hope deferred, for a word from 
her, in a drawer of her writing-table, made up into a parcel that 
also contained his letters. The parcel was sealed with Jack’s own 
seal, and it bore the following inscription: ‘I request that, if I 
die here, this packet may be burned unopened,—M. W.’ 

A dead blank of hopeless silence, a long endurance of almost 
unbearable suspense, now awaited Jack. He could not resist the 
conviction that Mavis had already left England, and therefore he 
was doomed to suffer that suspense for many months. Some 
accident had occasioned the loss of her last letters. He rebelled 
with all his hot young heart against the malignity of fate in 
this respect, and would not have acknowledged that any of the 
many sufferers from the postal disorganisation could possibly have 
so much to complain of as he. In those days the voyage to 
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Australia was a very slow one. In a kind of despairing frenzy 
he counted off the months that must elapse before he could 
hear from his betrothed. That she had not written, or that 
she was in any way to blame, never entered his mind for a 
moment, nor did it occur to Jack to inflict upon himself the senti- 
mental miseries of doubt and jealousy. Of the love and fidelity 
of Mavis he was as seriously certain as of his own love and 
fidelity—that is to say, he accepted them just as he accepted the 
fact that he existed. Their separation had assumed a new and far 
more painful character; that was all. It was enough; quite as 
much as Jack could bear: and the position was not destined to 
be alleviated by his father’s response to his inquiry about the 
Wynns, and his request for information of the time of their leaving 
England and their destination. The Syuire answered Jack’s 
question about the date of Wynn's departure, and added that he 
believed the farmer’s brother, Lewis Wynn, was settled in Mel- 
bourne, and that Wynn would land there. He went on to say 
that, so far as he knew, no one at Bassett had heard from 
Wynn from Liverpool, and no particulars of Mrs. Wynn’s death, 
which must have been rather sudden, were known. Of the latter 
event the Squire wrote incidentally, believing that he had men- 
tioned it in his former letter. The intelligence was a fresh 
shock to Jack. To picture Mavis alone with her father in a 
strange land was very grievous, vague as his notions of Wynn’s 
treatment of his daughter were. 

It was well for Jack that in the interval before even this 
meagre reply to his inquiries could reach him the active business 
of the campaign had set in, and he was brought face to face with 
experiences that did indeed take boyishness out of him for ever- 
more. In the later days of June the British army was in Bulgaria, 
and the country round Varna was one vast camp. The story of 
July was that of sickness, monotony, expectation, and uncertainty ; 
bad surroundings amid which to suffer from severe and wearying 
care. In August things were brightened by the decrease of sick- 
ness, and the preparations for the departure of the allied forces. 
Their destination was kept a secret. On September 14 Mr. 
Russell wrote, ‘We are an army of occupation at last. The 
English and French armies have laid hold of a material guaran- 
tee in the shape of some score square miles of the soil of the 
Crimea, and they are preparing to extend the area of their rule 
in their progress towards Sebastopol.’ The war had begun in 
earnest, and on the 19th the allies got their first sight of the 
enemy. It was on this occasion that, as Marshal St. Arnaud 
passed the 55th regiment, he exclaimed, ‘English! I hope you 
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will fight well to-day!’ and was answered from the ranks by an 
Irishman, ‘Hope! Ah, sure, you know we will!’ It was of this 
first brush with the enemy that the writer who has come nearest 
to doing the thing he declares to be impossible, 7.e. describing war, 
said: ‘It was admitted that, as a military spectacle, the advance 
of our troops and the little affair of artillery, as well as the man- 
agement of the cavalry, formed one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful that could be imagined. No pencil could do it justice, 
for the painter’s skill fails to impart an idea of motion, and the 
painter has not yet been born who.can describe with vividness and 
force, so as to bring the details before the reader, the events of 
even the slightest skirmish.’ This was the prelude to the battle 
of the Alma, and the other great events of the first year of the 
Crimean war followed in quick succession. 

The winter of that year, charged with misery to the allied 
forces at the scene of conflict, but more especially to the English 
army, was also particularly rigorous to us at home. Dark, dismal, 
and pitiless were the closing weeks of 1854; pitiless, dismal, and 
dark were the opening weeks of 1855. Even those who were so 
fortunate as to have none of their dear ones among the victims of 
the first Crimean winter, read with equal sympathy and indig- 
nation of the sufferings of the troops, and the accumulating. 
evidence of official incapacity, with its terrible result in the waste 
of life and treasure. Those were dark days indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the victories of the Alma and of Inkermann, and as a nation 
we approached the Christmas of 1854 very sadly. 

As a matter of fact we were always at war somewhere. English 
soldiers were always killing or being killed, suffering hardship and 
sickness ; withdrawn from the productive and industrial pursuits of 
life, and costing a heavily burthened country large sums of money 
at one point or another of the world’s surface; but we did not 
think about that. The fighting was in Hindostan or Afghanistan, 
in Burmah or in China, and we could go on very comfortably, for- 
getting all about it, and repeating on Sundays, with quiet minds, 
the collects ordered to be used in time of peace. The struggle 
with ‘the Colossus of the North’ was, however, presented to the 
imagination, the fears, and the interests of the whole community 
with vividness and vitality in which the young people of the 
present day could hardly believe, and the gloom of the season 
seemed to indicate that for once nature was sympathetic with 
those unconsidered trifles called human beings. 

Fieldflower Farm did not form a complete exception to the 
prevalent mood; but it did afford an illustration of that trite truth 
to which we are so often foreed to turn for consolation, that few 
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things are so bad but they might be worse. So strongly was this 
truth impressed upon Squire Bassett that when the end of 
January came—the terrible ‘General January’ that was to fight 
Czar Nicholas’s battles for him—he was ready to acknowledge 
what it brought to him as positively good, when regarded by the 
lurid light of what might have been, and to accept it with 
thankfulness. 

There is an account given by one of the first explorers of the 
wonderful Yellowstone region, of how he crawled on hands and 
knees to the brink of the great caiion, and looked over into the 
depths ; then crawled away—he never knew after how short or 
long a time—and lay prone, barely alive, dimly conscious of sub- 
lime grandeur and awfulness existing outside of his senses, and 
that the something that was himself was too weak to cope with 
the idea, or endure the sight, of them. That bodily experience had, 
we may suppose, some likeness to the mental experience of one 
who has looked into the bottomless gulf of an irremediable grief, 
and has then been plucked away from the brink of it, to recover 
calmness and strength upon the flat common earth. 

If we could attain to a true and exact comprehension of the 
feelings of one who has escaped an immeasurable, irremediable 
calamity so narrowly that its terror and its agony have been 
revealed with the completeness said to attend the vision of the 
past that flashes upon a man drowning or falling from a precipice, 
we should find that joy is slow of coming in such a case. The 
relief is exhausting, and, like sleep after pain, lethargic. 

It was to a glimpse only of the gulf of grief that the Squire 
had been condemned. The supposition of the message proved to 
be correct, and his suspense was not of long duration. Mr. Bassett 
bore the ordeal with a manly patience that tried Miss Nestle’s 
nerves almost to breaking-down point, and he took the relief when it 
came with quiet gratitude; but he aged a good deal in the time. 
The summer had passed since then; the news from the seat of war 
was looked for in England with ever-growing anxiety and heart- 
sickness. 

Jack Bassett had been in the battle of the Alma, among that 
‘foam of skirmishers’ which showed so brilliantly in the picture 
of ‘one of the most bloody and determined struggles in the 
annals of war,’ and he had escaped unhurt. He was also in the 
memorable battle of Inkermann, and on both of these occasions 
he behaved with distinguished gallantry, recognised by the chiefs. 
After the second battle, Jack found himself promoted by the ter- 
rible ‘ death vacancies ’ it made to the rank of captain. Through 
the thick of the fight he had come with only a few ‘scratches,’ 
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as those horrid hurts which make mothers and wives shudder at 
the thought of them are called in the soldiers’ jargon abhorred of 
Mr. Dexter ; but he was not to escape so easily. 

Early in this story it was declared to be of the humble kind 
that does not venture to deal with stricken fields and deeds of 
high emprise, but only with ‘the non-combatants below.’ There 
is, however, one episode of the great battle of Inkermann, on 
November 5, that has to find a place here, because it was fraught 
with grave consequences to Jack Bassett. It occurred at the crisis 
of that famous fight. 

‘ About ten o’clock a body of French infantry appeared on our 
right, a joyful sight to our struggling regiments. he Zouaves 
came on at the pas de charge. The French artillery had already 
begun to play with deadly effect on the right wing of the Russians. 
Three battalions of the Chasseurs d’Orléans rushed by, the light of 
battle on their faces. They were accompanied by a battalion of 
Chasseurs Indigenes—the Arab sepoys of Algiers. Their trumpets 
sounded above the din of battle, and when we watched their eager 
advance right on the flank of the enemy, we knew the day was 
won. Assailed in front by our men, broken in several places by 
the impetuosity of our charge, renewed again and again, attacked 
by the French infantry on the right, and by artillery all along the 
line, thé Russians began to retire, and at twelve o’clock they were 
driven pell-mell down the hill towards the valley, where pursuit 
would have been madness, as the roads were all covered by their 
artillery. They left mounds of dead behind them.’ 

Among the officers of the Chasseurs d'Orléans who rushed by 
with the light of battle on their faces, was one, light of tread, 
bright of visage, bravest of the brave, a gallant young Frenchman, 
with whom John Bassett had formed a close friendship. Early on 
the morning after the battle, while the mounds of dead still Jay 
upon the battle-field, and the piercing wind swept moaning over 
the ghastly heap, and when the search parties were busy in 
the terrible task of seeking among the peaceful ones for any 
mutilated wretches whose wounds were stifiening in the cold, Jack 
Bassett learned that Réné de Rastacq was among the ‘ missing.’ 
The place of the Chasseurs d’Orléans in the battle was easy to find, 
and Jack went with the search party, heavy-hearted indeed, for 
the litter-bearers had been at work for hours, and the tale of the 
wounded was supposed to be nearly complete. Over the brow of 
a hill on the English right, the French had rushed, and fallen on 
the flank of the Russian column, with which our troops were en- 
gaged. On that spot the English, French, and Russian dead lay 
together in the ‘ mounds,’ and there, crushed by the weight of a 
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dead Russian who had fallen across his legs, and with his face as 
close to the shattered skull of a Zouave as though both were rest- 
ing on the same pillow, Réné de Rastacq was found. It was 
Jack who found him, pulled away the dead Russian, and gently 
lifting his friend’s bare head—its dark curls were all stiffened and 
crusted with blood not his own—from its terrible contact with the 
dead Zouave, discovered that he still lived. Jack moistened his 
cold cracked lips with brandy, placed him in a litter, and directed 
the bearers to start with their load. They had gone on a few 
steps in advance; a moan from the wounded man, produced by the 
pain of the inevitable jerking of the litter, had borne its testimony 
to the fact that there still was life in him. Jack, having lingered 
behind to glance over the surrounding scene in the hope of discern- 
ing a medical uniform, either French or English, was following, 
when from the head of the harbour a burst of smoke arose out 
of the valley, a shell came whizzing overhead, and exploded near 
the trench in which English soldiers were burying the Russian 
dead. A splinter from the shell struck Jack in the right arm, and 
he fell. The bearers set down the litter on which Réné de Ras- 
tacq lay, and ran to him, shouting for aid. Some of the burial 
party hurried up. The wounded officer’s arm was roughly ban- 
daged, and a second litter was brought to the spot. Side by side 
the two maimed men were carried off the fatal field of Inkermann. 
The Frenchman was the first to recover from his wounds, notwith- 
standing the terrible hours that had ensued upon their infliction. 
In six weeks he was on his feet, and not much the worse for what 
had befallen him; but when he made inquiry for his English friend, 
he learned that John Bassett had been less fortunate. He had 
all but died of loss of blood, for the fragment of shell that hit him 
had fearfully lacerated the forearm, and the makeshift bandage 
had but imperfectly checked the bleeding. The surgeons looked 
grave when poor Jack came under their hands, and grave for many 
a day after, while he wasted with fever, raving and muttering in 
delirium, and, when that left him, lying weak as a child with the 
terrible greyness in his pinched face, and the terrible anxiety in 
his sunken eyes, that those who have watched mortal or well-nigh 
mortal sickness recognise with dread. A comparatively slight but 
very painful wound in the neck added much to his sufferings, and 
not a little to his danger, for it kept up the fever, and the mail 
that left the Crimea on November 18 took but a dubious report 
of his condition to England. It also carried a letter for Mr. 
Bassett from one of the generals, an old friend and schoolfellow of 
the Squire’s, in which a warm eulogium was passed upon the 
young officer. This praise of his beloved son, so kindly meant as 
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balm for the father’s heart, hardly affected the Squire at all when 
he read the simple soldierly phrases in which it was conveyed. 
He laid it by, with a dim consciousness of what its value might be 
to him in a dark future near at hand, and once more disciplined 
himself for the endurance of suspense. 

Many times during the ensuing weeks death drew very near to 
Jack; and almost all the time he was too ill to be much affected 
by the surroundings that were so dreadful to the friends of the 
victims of the war, who read of them at home in decency and com- 
fort. When he was questioned afterwards about the miseries of 
that experience, Jack never seemed very clear upon the point, 
and at all events cheerily protested that the best that was possible 
was done for everybody, and that there were lots of fellows much 
worse off than he. When he ceased to be in danger of death, it 
became evident that his convalescence would be slow, and that a 
long time must elapse before he would be fit for service again. 
The siege was dragging its slow length along ; the terrible weather, 
an impartial enemy to all, was warring victoriously alike against 
Russia and the Allies ; things were at the worst and gloomiest, when 
Jack Bassett was sent home with a batch of invalids, and after a 
voyage in which he suffered so severely that he escaped with his 
life almost as narrowly as on the occasion of his wounds, he 
reached reaiiied at the end of January 1855. 

A _— fire was burning cheerfully upon the open hearth in 
the Dame’s Parlour, and the old room looked bright and comfort- 
able. Outside, the prospect was dreary enough ; showers of rain 
and sleet swept across the fields, blurring the view of the leafless 
woods on the horizon, and swelling the current of the river, which 
was also indistinct in the drizzle. 

In a great chair on one side of the hearth, with a table covered 
with papers at his side, and Trotty Veck at his feet, sat Jack 
Bassett. Opposite to him, and quietly observant of him, sat the 
Squire, with a book in his hand. Three days had passed since 
Jack’s arrival at Fieldflower Farm, and his father had got com- 
paratively used to the change in his looks that had greatly shocked 
him at first. There was a greater change in Jack, his father felt, 
than that which had been wrought by his grim experience ; by the 
sight of terrible things, by physical hardship and suffering, or even 
by the immediate menace of des, not only on the battle-field, but 
during the slow weeks of pain and illness that had ensued upon 
his wounds. All these things were written in the wasted frame, 
the still useless arm, the darkened complexion which yet showed 
pallor so plainly, the thinned hair that had lost its crisp curliness, 
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the lank brown hands, the unsmiling gravity of the eyes, formerly 
so merry, bright, and blue. Something more than all this ailed 
his son, whom he no longer thought of as ‘the boy.’ The Squire 
had the strangest feelings about Jack; feelings which had their 
origin in his own imaginative and reflective nature, and in the 
seclusion and tranquillity of his life. A curious shyness and 
silence came over him when he looked at the young fellow to whom 
a few months had brought a vivid and actual experience of the 
things which he himself had only read and thought about; an ex- 
perience that had altered him almost out of recognition. The man 
of books felt himself weak, ignorant, nowhere, in comparison with 
the man of action; and although his sympathies were, in the 
abstract, as far removed from Jack’s profession as ever, he was full 
of pride in his gallant son. 

To this sentiment Miss Nestle administered an early correc- 
tive, in her characteristic way. Nothing could exceed her satis- 
faction on learning that Jack was coming home, except the 
consternation with which his altered looks struck her when 
he arrived. ‘Not fit for service for a long time,’ she repeated, 
after the Squire informed her of the medical verdict upon 
Jack; ‘that’s a good hearing, sir, indeed. And I hope the war 
will be over, and all the poor creatures that are to be killed, 
what for nobody knows, out of their misery, long before Mr. Jack 
is able to go and help to doit. He’s a deal better at home; and 
now he has seen what it’s like for himself, I’m sure he'll be 
sensible. It’s just like his watch. When he was little—don’t 
you remember, sir ?—he was never done poking and scraping at the 
works, to see how it was put together, until at last the inside came 
right out of it, and then he was satisfied, and you had it mended 
for him. You couldn’t have kept him at home, sir; but he’s had 
his fling, and enough of it too, bless his heart! with his poor 
thin face, and his clothes just hanging on him.’ From this atti- 
tude Miss Nestle was not to be moved. She applied herself to 
the care of the invalid with skill and activity all her own, but 
there was no hero-worship about her; she regarded Jack as having 
been engaged in the inevitable process of sowing his wild oats, and 
paying for it pretty dearly; that was all. 

The weather had been comparatively fine that morning, and 
Jack had walked down to the village and back. This was quite 
enough to fatigue him, and it might be only the exertion that 
made him look so worn and anxious as he sat there turning over 
his papers; but his father felt vaguely apprehensive that there 
was some trouble untold. He recalled the circumstances that had 
occurred a year before, and wondered whether Jack, in spite of his 
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warning, had kept back any debt that he ought to have confessed 
then, and was worried about it now. It was a proof of the curious 
change in Jack, and of his father’s acute perception of it, that the 
Squire felt as shy of approaching the probable difficulty as if his 
son were a man of his own age. 

The matter in Jack’s thoughts was a different one, and the time 
had come when there was to be no longer a secret between him- 
self and his father. He had only put off speaking until to-day, 
because there had remained one inquiry for him to make before 
he could place the whole story with every detail before his father. 
That inquiry he had made in the morning at the post-office at 
Bassett. 

Mr. Williams would hardly have made a difficulty about 
answering a question put by the Squire’s son, but when asked 
whether certain letters addressed to Miss Wynn, post-office, 
Bassett, and mailed in London, were still in his charge, he re- 
moved all scruples from the postmaster’s mind by informing him, 
that he, the questioner, was the writer of those letters. Mr. 
Williams betrayed no surprise, and gave the required information 
with perfect readiness. In pursuance of Miss Wynn’s instructions 
all letters for her had been forwarded to 108 Cecil Street, Liver- 
pool. Mr. Williams produced the ‘book in which he had noted 
this address, and added that the last letter for Miss Wynn had 
been forwarded to Liverpool several months previously, but, he 
believed, after Farmer Wynn had sailed for Australia. 

As Jack left the general shop, and turned homewards, leaning 
heavily on his stick, and walking with a slow and heavy tread 
which Mavis would not have recognised for his, the lady house- 
keeper at Bassett passed him on the narrow footway, and looked 
at him with undisguised interest. He was too much absorbed 
in his own thoughts to notice her. His resolution was taken ; he 
knew what he had to do. 

‘Father,’ said Jack, after a considerable interval of silence, 
and pushing away his papers, ‘I have something to tell you. Can 
you give me your attention now?’ 

There was a sudden brightening all over the Squire’s face, as, 
laying down his book and rolling his chair nearer to his son’s, he 
answered: ‘I thought you had something to tell me, Jack. 
What is it ?’ 


(To be continued.) 






































Upright Man. 


At a certain age, varying with individual aptitude, the child, who 
has hitherto been in the habit of crawling on all fours, stands up- 
right and begins to walk on two feet instead of four. If you watcii 
him at that interesting period of child-life, you will observe that he 
often acts as if in doubt whether he has not been too hasty in 
assuming the erect posture. He looks anxiously round as if think- 
ing that the base on which he is balancing is not wide enough 
for safety. He occasionally reverts to the quadrupedal method of 
standing, and still oftener adopts the quadrupedal system of walk- 
ing. It is not until after several months have elapsed that he 
definitely resigns himself, so to speak, to becoming a biped. 

If instead of observing only his actions you consider the baby’s 
structure, you will find that this also is suggestive of the quadru- 
pedal attitude as better suited than the bipedal for that early 
stage of life. The abdomen is too protuberant to be comfortably 
sustained while the erect attitude is assumed. The head leans 
forward. The toes are more active than they are later on, and 
are ready to work against the ground as they can only work when 
the child is on all-fours. 

Now it has been well remarked that the various stages of child- 
life correspond in marked degree with the various stages through 
which, according to the theory of development, the human race 
itself has passed. Biologists begin with still earlier stages of exist- 
ence, but we need not follow them so far. From birth onwards, 
we find the bodily and mental characteristics following a process 
of development akin to what has been recognised in the develop- 
ment of man himself. The new-born babe is in his mother’s eyes 
a very sweet creature, but he is nevertheless of much lower type, 
regarding him as an animal, than the grown man (unless the man 
has developed the wrong way, as unfortunately many men do). 
In the first few months of his existence the babe shows a number 
of very monkey-like traits. He may be a nice little monkey, or 
a nasty little monkey; but even his nearest and dearest friends 
(always excepting his mother, who is ‘ possessed’ by him at this 
stage) must admit that he has very much of the monkey type. He 
simulates and dissimulates as only simians do. He imitates or 
rather mimics all he sees and hears. He cannot speak, but he 
can make sundry noises which mamma regards as speech. Every- 
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thing he can lay hold of goes to his mouth, just as it does in the 
monkey’s case. (I speak from experience, having once, when a 
boy, offered a monkey my hand in the politest fashion ; the monkey 
immediately conveyed it to his mouth quite calmly, and tested 
it with his teeth.) Baby is, even at this stage of his existence, 
quadrumanous, his toes being not only longer relatively than they 
are later, but capable of holding on, insomuch that he can climb 
up mamma’s dress with their aid. 

But about the time when baby begins to put away monkey 
manners, and to stand on two feet like a man, he begins to show, 
in very marked degree, the characteristics of savage tribes. For 
two or three years of this part of his life the best baby is a little 
savage. His ideas of property are intensely savage. He may be 
said to be always more or less ‘on the grab’ (I object to slang as 
much as any man, but really there is no other way of describing 
the tendencies exhibited at this stage of baby’s career). If he has 
small brothers or sisters (or both), he is always more or less at war 
with these neighbouring savages. If he is deprived of anything 
he has come to regard as his property (quite mistakenly, it may 
well be), or if he sees in the hands of his small kinsfolk any goods 
or chattels which seem pleasing in his eyes, he has but one way of 
expressing his wishes; he goes for the possession of the desired 
object, using his hands as weapons if he have no others handy, but 
bringing down a stick or brush or book (as the case may be) on the 
head of his enemy with all the zeal of a Fijian or an Ojibbeway 
on the war-path. Girl babies are pretty nearly as bad as boy 
babies in these matters, only the girl savage differs from the boy 
savage, much as savage woman differs from savage man. Of course 
there are many baby boys and baby girls who show little tendency 
to savagery, just as there have been many uncultured races of man 
who have been gentle and innocent. But the quiet babies are 
always weak and unhealthy. In the struggle for existence they 
succumb before their more ferocious brothers, just as the quiet and 
gentle savage tribes perish before their tomahawk-flourishing, 
spear-throwing, club-wielding neighbours. 

Regarding child-life, thus, as typifying on a small scale the 
life of the human race, it might be expected that there should be 
recognised a period in the development of the human race akin 
to that period of doubt and indecision in the career of the babe 
which I mentioned at the outset. Assuming the theory that the 
human race was originally developed from lower races of animals 
to be sound—and I suppose scarcely any competent person now 
questions the truth of the theory—we see that the upright bipedal 
attitude of man must be a product of evolution, and must for a 
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time have been hampered by some disadvantages, even after it 
had become on the whole the best attitude man could assume. 
Nay, considering the enormous periods of time which every pro- 
cess of evolution by which the characteristics of a race are changed 
requires, the painful thought suggests itself that possibly even 
now the upright attitude has not so far established itself but that 
there may still remain serious disadvantages in it—though I need 
hardly say I would not suggest the possibility that these disad- 
vantages approach in importance to the manifest advantages of 
the bipedal system. It is clearly better for man to stand on two 
limbs than on all four; but may there not be still some objections 
to the upright attitude worth considering, though we cannot per- 
haps remove them? 

Dr. 8. V. Clevenger, formerly Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology at the Chicago University, has called attention to 
some very marked disadvantages of uprightness in man. He has 
shown that vast though the period must be which has elapsed 
since our race assumed the upright position, the process of de- 
velopment has not yet eliminated all the traces of our former atti- 
tude, and that some of these, while telling us of important advan- 
tages possessed by our four-footed ancestors, speak also of serious 
disadvantages to which we, their upright descendants, are exposed. 

Let us begin, however, with the more pleasing consideration 
of what nature has already done for us. In the profit and loss 
account which we have to examine, the profits may be shown to be 
far in excess of the losses; and we shall consider these losses more 
cheerfully after we have noted how much the upright man has 
gained. 

If we examine the way in which man’s head is set on his 
shoulders, we shall find clear evidence that he is fitter to stand 
upright than any of his four-footed relatives. The passage through 
which the brain is connected with the spinal cord is so placed that 
the upright position brings the brain into equilibrium. When an 
animal is on his hind legs the head is evidently not in equilibrium. 
Watch a horse in the circus when he is forced to assume this un- 
natural position, or note the ways of Carlo or Fritz when he is 
begging, or of pussy when your as yet untamed young savage sets 
her on her hind legs. The head in each and every case keeps 
coming forward, and is then retracted by direct muscular effort. 
There is indeed a ligament which helps to keep the head up, but 
it is insufficient for the purpose. We keep our heads up without 
conscious effort. In that there is evidence of many long ages since 
man first got up on what were then his hind legs. 

But not only is man helped thus to retain the upright attitude, 
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and prepared to contemplate the heavens at his will (the real end, 
I feel sure, of his uprightness), but he has become unfitted for 
walking on all-fours. I do not lay much stress on the argument 
used in the ‘ London Journal of Science,’ that if we keep our legs 
straight, though ‘we may touch the ground in front of our feet 
with the tips of the fingers, we cannot place the palms of the hands 
upon the ground, and use them to support any part of our weight 
in walking.’ For there is not a quadruped on the face of the earth 
which keeps its hind legs straight in that sense. Nay, there is not 
a quadruped, so far as I know, which can straighten its legs as we 
do. What corresponds to the human knee is in all animals bent 
towards the belly, and I imagine you would find Carlo or Fritz 
objecting strongly to any effort to straighten the limb at that 
joint. But let any one try to walk as most animals walk, with 
the knees and elbows bent, the heels and wrists in the air, and the 
toes and fingers doing the work of bearing the body, and he will 
find that nature has unfitted man long since for true quadrupedal 
movements. Whether he goes on his toe-tips and finger-tips, as 
horses do, or on the insides of the fingers and the underparts of 
the toes as cats do, or on the palms of his hands and the soles of 
his feet as bears do, he will very soon acknowledge that it is better 
to walk uprightly on the earth. 

Nature has further fitted man for the upright position by 
flattening what we unscientifically call the stomach, really the 
abdomen or belly. Obese persons may not be aware of it, but flat 
abdomens are the correct thing with the human race. Moreover, 
the more advanced the race, the flatter (apart from corpulence) 
are their abdomens. I have seen Polynesian Islanders whose 
rounded abdomens strongly suggested that they might return to 
all-fours with advantage, so unstable did they look with their 
protuberant paunches (though not at all obese). 

Many other points might be noticed which show how nature 
has gradually prepared man for the upright attitude which un- 
doubtedly suits him best, or, as teleologists would say, points 
showing how man has, from the beginning, been adapted for up 
rightness. 

If, on the other hand, we ask for outward and visible signs that 
there may even now be disadvantages in the upright position, they 
are not far to seek. 

To begin with, man stands on a less stable footing than his 
four-footed kinsfolk. As the ‘London Journal of Science’ well 
puts it, ‘four-footed animals in their natural haunts are little liable 
to fall; if one foot slips, or fails to find hold, the other three are 
available. If a fall does occur on level ground there is little 
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danger to any mammal nearly approaching man in bulk and 
weight. Their vital parts, especially the heart and the head, are 
so near the ground, that, to them, the shock is comparatively 
slight. To human beings the effects of a fall on smooth level 
ground are often serious or even deadly.’ Those animals of the 
ape and baboon tribes which occasionally walk upright seem to 
use occasionally a stick, or a branch plucked from a tree. Man, in 
like manner, indicates his sense of the instability of the upright 
attitude by using the walking-stick. 

Then again the human abdomen is exposed to dangers from 
which the abdomen of the animal is comparatively safe. A blow 
or kick may be fatal, and the human abdomen is exposed to either. 
In the quadruped there is much less chance of injury whether from 
accident or intention. 

Another very important risk resulting from the upright posi- 
tion is that to which the femoral artery (the great artery running 
along the inside of the thigh) is exposed. Almost all the arteries 
are deep-seated and thus safe from the effects of accidental blows 
or wounds. Even the temporal arteries, though seemingly ex- 
posed to danger, are in reality rendered relatively safe because of 
their proximity to the eyes, which can look out for them as well 
as for themselves. But the femoral arteries, which in quadrupeds 
are exceedingly well protected, in fact practically unreachable, are 
in man—and especially in savage man—exposed to attack. How 
large a proportion of fighting men in the good old times, when to 
be a man was to be a fighting animal, lost their lives by thigh 
wounds in which the femoral artery was severed, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. But considering the difficulty of stopping the effusion 
of blood when the femoral artery has been cut, the number must 
have been considerable. The wonder is, that with so serious a 
danger affecting those whose femoral arteries were thus exposed, 
the process of development, arising from the survivai of the fittest 
in those fighting days, has not resulted in removing the femoral 
artery to a safer depth. Perhaps it will hereafter. It may be that 
traces can already be recognised of the gradual recession of the 
femoral artery in the more advanced races, though possibly it 
should be among the most fighting tribes that we ought to look 
for the best-placed femoral arteries, since among them the elimi- 
nation of the least fitted in this respect would go on most rapidly 
and effectively. 

Another form of danger to which man became exposed after he 
had adopted the upright attitude need not particularly be insisted 
upon. It is certain that in this special respect man must have 
been made aware of his nakedness by multitudinous mishaps in 
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the fighting times through which the race had to pass when it was 
young, and long after. 

But it is when we turn to the hidden parts of the structure of 
man’s body that we most clearly recognise the disadvantages which 
still attend the upright attitude. The truss and possibly even the 
corset may be regarded as artificial means for compensating the 
deficiencies of nature or correcting ill effects caused by them. As 
to the former, it is evident, from the great number of cases in 
which the abdominal muscles have failed to sustain the abdominal 
viscera so that the truss has been rendered necessary, that as yet 
nature has not fully provided the human races with muscles strong 
enough for the extra work thrown on them by man’s change from 
the prone to the upright position. It may be urged, of course, 
that trusses are developments of civilised times; but, as civilisation 
is a part of the natural development of man, this in reality leaves 
the argument unchanged. In the lower animals the pectoral 
muscles help the abdominal muscles to sustain the viscera, and 
hernia is rare or unknown: in man all the work is thrown on the 
abdominal muscles and the pelvis, hence, as the * London Journal 
of Science’ puts the case, ‘Art is called in to compensate the 
deficiencies of Nature, and an immense number of trusses have to 
be manufactured and used.’ 

As to the use of corsets, the case is not quite so clear. When 
we hear it confidently stated by women that they cannot live 
comfortably without corsets and a certain amount of corset com- 
pression, and are told that doctors simply talk nonsense when they 
urge the disuse of corsets, the idea certainly seems strongly sug- 
gested that nature has not yet fitted women, at any rate, for the 
upright position. Were what so many women say but true, we 
should be forced to reject the poet’s dictum that ‘ woman is not 
undeveloped man, but diverse,’ for assuredly developed man could 
stay upright without stays. Even if it were merely true that a 
great number of women could not have shapely forms without 
wearing corsets, it would look as though nature still had a good 
deal to do in adapting women to the upright position: for the 
blame would have to be thrown on uprightness; no one thinks of 
putting stays on a horse or a dog, whether masculine or feminine. 

In the pages of ‘ Knowledge,’ a writer who used the nom de 
plume ‘An Observer’ adopted this view of the corset question. 
He did not, indeed, adopt its obvious consequences. He did not 
say nature’s work was incomplete or imperfect. In fact, as he was 
an energetic opponent of all evolutionary ideas, he naturally would 
not think that nature still had a good deal to do for the fair sex ; 
though how he reconciled his views about the necessity for corsets 
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with his view that the human race was thoroughly well made from 
the beginning, I find it difficult to understand. Be that as it may, 
every evolutionist (and that is almost like saying every biologist) 
must see that if corsets are essential either for safety or shapeli- 
ness in the upright position, then we have a very strong argument 
in the fact for the doctrine that a long time has still to pass, and 
nature has still a good deal to do, before the human race will have 
become thoroughly fitted for uprightness. 

But I believe that so far as corset-wearing is concerned the 
argument is entirely erroneous. Nature must not be blamed for 
faults for which she is not responsible. I learn, from those who 
know, that corsets are no more essential to health or to shapeliness 
than the yard-long stomachers of Queen Bess’s time, the high, 
pointed heels of our own, or the long, pointed toes of Plantagenet 
days. Within my own family circle, ladies rather delicate than 
strong, long used to wearing corsets, and altogether unwilling 
to make any change of attire which could be recognised even 
by the keen eyes of their own sex, have of their own motion (I 
would never venture a hint to grown folk on such matters) given 
the disuse of corsets a fair trial. So many try for a day or two 
and then despairingly yield themselves afresh to their imprison- 
ment! That at first there was some discomfort proved not that 
nature had not fairly done her work, but that art (most inartistic 
art) had done mischief.' After a few days this discomfort dis- 
appeared. After a few weeks increased strength and activity 
showed that the change had done good. (In passing, I may re- 
mark that probably any lady who may try the change, without 
other change in her attire, would find the result different: yet the 
other change, though it has been made conspicuous and unattrac- 
tive by some of its advocates—I refer, I need hardly say, to the 
divided skirt—is absolutely indetectible, in the cases I am con- 
sidering, by the keenest feminine eye.) The strips of whalebone 
which had at first been necessary to prevent the waist of the skirt 
from wrinkling could after a time be discarded, because nature 
presently provided a natural corset of muscle where before the 
muscles had been atrophied for want of use. So far from increas- 
ing, the waist measurement, which had been small, decreased. 
(Of course there had not formerly been much or perhaps any 
actual compression.) Now, after fourteen or fifteen months, the 


1 In a long controversy, a year ago, in the pages of ‘ Knowledge,’ I failed utterly 
to make ‘ An Observer’ see the force of the following argument : One who is in the 
habit of wearing stays suffers when they are removed and feels better when they are 
put on again ; therefore stays are injurious. Yet it should be obvious enough. When 
any artificial aid has led to a state such that it cannot be dispensed with, that arti- 
ficial aid has done mischief 
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ladies I am speaking of would, I fancy, as soon take to nose-rings 
or lip-rings, as readily use crutches or thumbscrews, as resume their 
former bonds.! Whence we may conclude that nature has been 
ready enough, so far as waist muscles are concerned, to fit the 
human race, feminine as well as masculine, for the upright posi- 
tion which they have so long found it desirable to assume. 

The bony structure of the human frame gives further evidence 
which there is no mistaking of the comparative recentness of the 
change to the upright posture. We can trace in the bones of the 
various races of men a distinct progression from the forms observ- 
able in the lower animals. Thus the bones of the negro leg are 
much nearer in form to the corresponding bones in animals than 
are the bones of the European lower extremities. But it is in the 
pelvis that we see the progress of development most clearly marked. 
Quadrupeds have a box-shaped pelvis. The ape’s pelvis usually 
measures more from front to back than from side to side. The 
pelvis of European races is oval, the diameter from front to back 
measuring less than the diameter from side to side. Now, it is note- 
worthy that in the negro the pelvis is wedge-shaped, or elongated 
from front to back like the ape’s. The Mongolian pelvis is square 
or box-shaped ; the pelvis of the Red Indian is round. It is only 
when we reach the Aryan races that we find the oval pelvis, with 
the greater diameter from side to side. But in young children 
even of European parentage we find the box-shaped pelvis, in com- 
pany with a prominent abdomen like that of the gorilla. Examin- 
ing this question mechanically, we may say, with Prof. Weber of 
Bonn, that it would appear as though the longer a race had remained 
in an upright position, the lower is the sacrum, and the greater the 
tendency to approach the larger lateral extension of the European 
pelvis. ‘The front to back diameter of the ape’s pelvis is usu- 
ally greater than the measurement from side to side. A similar 
condition affords the wedge-shaped pelvis, from which it may be 
inferred that the erect .position in the negro has not been main- 


? An effect of this change within my own family circle, on myself, may be worth 
mentioning. Like all men (and women too) who have any eye for shapeliness of 
form and grace of movement, I had, as long as I remember thinking on the subject at 
all, objected strongly to the unshapely forms and the wooden movements of the 
average society waist, whether in the street or in the drawing-room. But I find that 
my distaste for these fashion-book beauties has largely developed, though uncon- 
sciously, during the time when natural shapes and movements have been observable 
at home. I may remark in passing that most women and many men seem to 
imagine that because the straitly laced do not want admirers, therefore strait- 
lacing is itself admired. Young men no more adore tightened corsets than they leve 
panniers or tiebacks, or than the young men of former generations loved crinolines or 
hoops. It would take a worse fashion even than tight-lacing to lose women the love 
of men; but they are loved in spite of foolish fashions, not because of them. 
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tained so long as in the Mongol, whose pelvis has assumed the 
quadrilateral shape owing to the persistence of spinal axis weight 
for a greater time. This pressure has finally culminated ‘in 
expanding the pelvis laterally and contracting the diameter from 
front to back.’ 

This change is a mechanical one, not the result of evolution. 
In fact, evolution would work the other way. For the change un- 
doubtedly tends to destroy many lives. Millions of otherwise 
healthy and well-formed mothers and children have been killed, 
because of the shortening of the front-to-back diameter of the 
pelvis. Mechanical action has, so to speak, opposed evolution, 
which set man on his feet through one set of causes operating 
in the struggle for life, while the mechanical resistance to the 
upright attitude has caused the loss of many lives and so brought 
death into the world. The pangs and labour of childbirth have 
been increased in such-sort as almost to justify Prof. Clevenger’s 
quaint saying that if these miseries were the punishment for the 
original sin, and if, as appears, we must attribute them to the 
undue mechanical contraction of the pelvis, then ‘ the logical in- 
ference is that man’s original sin consisted in his getting upon 
his hind legs’—or rather upon what were his hind legs, for 
having now no fore legs man cannot be said to have hind legs 
either. 

And this leads us to Prof. Clevenger’s special contribution to 
the problem we have been considering. The characteristics we 
have thus far been considering are comparatively obvious. But 
Prof. Clevenger has detected traces of man’s former four-footed 
condition which lie much deeper, and yet seem more convincing 
when their real bearing is considered. 

It is known to every one that there are valves within the veins 
by which the blood is allowed to pass one way but not the other. 
The use of these valves in resisting the action of gravity is mani- 
fest. Thus in the veins of the arms and legs, which are mostly in 
a vertical position, the valves assist obviously in preventing 
engorgement. If the arms were always or nearly always in a 
horizontal position, the valves would be worse than useless ; they 
would be an actual obstacle to the free flow of the blood. 

If, then, man had been always upright, or if the method of 
speaking adopted by teleologists indicated an actual truth, and man 
had been specially intended from the very beginning of his career 
to stand on two legs, it is tolerably obvious which sets of veins 
would be provided with valves. All those which are vertical when 
man is upright, and thus extend in a downward direction (tracing 
them from their larger to their smaller parts) from the centre of 
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circulation, would have valves, all those which are horizontal 
would be without valves. 

But, on the contrary, we find both these requirements in certain 
remarkable cases unfulfilled. There are no valves in several im- 
portant vertical veins, which sometimes seem to need valves very 
much, as in the spinal veins, the portal veins, and others; while in 
veins which are horizontal and need no valves (so far as we can 
judge) at all, but rather are ohsteucted by their presence, we find 
valves. Thus there are valves in the intercostal veins (horizontal 
veins near the ribs), and though these dono harm when manis upright 
they do no good, while, when a man lies on his back, they prove an 
obstruction to the flow of blood. (Brown-Séquard recommends in 
spinal congestion that the patient should be placed on his abdo- 
men, by which these valves are in effect brought into the position 
where they assist the flow of blood, the yeins becoming vertical 
and the valves horizontal—opening upwards—as such valves should 
be to serve the purpose of assisting the blood to return against the 
action of gravitation.) 

These peculiarities may be regarded as anomalous, to say the 
least. But ‘if we place man upon all-fours these anomalies dis- 





appear, and a law is found regulating the presence or absence of 


valves, which appears to be applicable to all quadrupeds, and to 
the so-called quadrumana.’ Veins which have to carry the blood 
against gravitation when the human body is put on all-fours are 
provided with valves, all others are without. The few exceptions 
are only apparent. 

Now, whether we regard this curious relation from the teleo- 
logical or from the evolutionary point of view, it is highly signifi- 
cant. Supposing I were shown an equatorial telescope (that is, one 
which turns around an axis directed to the pole of the heavens) 
and found on examining it that several of its mechanical arrange- 
ments would be much better suited for the work they have to do 
if the main axis, instead of being directed to the pole, were vertical, 
I should feel tolerably certain that the telescope had been origin- 
ally meant for an alt-azimuth, which is the pleasing technical 
name for the ordinary form of mounting by which a telescope has 
its chief axis vertical. But if, when I came to examine interior 
details, I found nearly all of them, and especially those not cap- 
able of being readily altered, suited to the alt-azimuth form and not 
suited to the equatorial, I could no longer feel the least doubt. 
I should say at once and positively, “ This telescope was meant to be 
used as an alt-azimuth” ; andI might even go on to consider how 
far the owner of the telescope had been wise in converting it to a 
purpose for which it was notintended. In like manner, seeing that 
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man’s frame shows many obvious signs of having been originally 
suited for the ‘all-fours’ position, the teleologist would be justified in 
suspecting that that was the attitude originally provided for, and he 
would be almost compelled to adopt that view when he found a 
number of interior details of structure suited to that attitude and 
unsuited to uprightness. He might even go farther and doubt 
whether those who first adopted the upright attitude had been 
well-advised, though it is now obviously too late to resume the 
attitude originally intended. 

The evolutionist must view the matter differently. He sees 
that the adoption of the upright attitude was practically forced 
on the human race by the requirements of his environment. He 
sees that the peculiarities belonging and appropriate to the four- 
footed animal would for the most part be modified in the course 
of time, as in point of fact they have been. And though some 
might remain, he would know (from the fundamental laws govern- 
ing the process of evolution) that they must of necessity be such 
as would not be in great degree destructive to life. That much 
suffering and some loss of life have been occasioned by the absence 
of valves in certain veins which now have to carry the blood 
against gravitation, but in the ‘all-fours’ position carried it 
horizontally, no physician can well deny. (To the absence of 
valves in the hemorrhoidal veins, for instance, ‘ many a life has been 
and will be sacrificed,’ to say nothing of discomfort and distress, 
and consequent diminution of vitality and of working energy.) 
But that the effect is slight in the struggle for life is shown by 
the very fact that the defect has not yet been corrected. 

The conclusion from the consideration of man’s outward con- 
figuration, the position of his vital organs, the structure of his 
body and especially of his skeleton, and lastly (but even more 
strongly) from minute details of interior structure, seems clearly 
that the remote progenitors of man were originally fitted (we need 
not ask how or why) for the quadrupedal attitude. Since the 
race adopted (gradually and tentatively, no doubt) the upright 
attitude, several important changes have been wrought in the 
human frame, but much still remains to show what was man’s 
orginal position. Unless we suppose these peculiarities devised 
simply to lead men astray in their interpretation of observed facts, 
we must find in them a strong argument—perhaps the strongest 
argument that has yet appeared—against the doctrine that man 
and beast are entirely and absolutely distinct. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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Che Child of the Phalansterp,. 


‘ Poor little thing, said my strong-minded friend compassion- 
ately. ‘Just look at her! Clubfooted. What a misery to her- 
self and others! In a well-organised state of society, you know, 
such poor wee cripples as that would be quietly put out of 
their misery while they were still babies.’ 

¢ Let me think, said I, ‘how that would work out in actual 
practice. I’m not so sure, after all, that we should be altogether 
the better or the happier for it.’ 


i. 


They sat together in a corner of the beautiful phalanstery 
garden, Olive and Clarence, on the marble seat that overhung the 
mossy dell where the streamlet danced and bickered among its 
pebbly stickles ; they sat there, hand in hand, in lovers’ guise, 
and felt their two bosoms beating and thrilling in some strange, 
sweet fashion, just like two foolish unregenerate young people of 
the old antisocial prephalansteric days. Perhaps it was the leaven 
of their unenlightened ancestors still leavening by heredity the 
whole lump; perhaps it was the inspiration of the calm soft 
August evening and the delicate afterglow of the setting sun ; 
perhaps it was the deep heart of man and woman vibrating still 
as of yore in human sympathy, and stirred to its innermost re- 
cesses by the unutterable breath of human emotion. But, at any 
rate, there they sat, the beautiful strong man in his shapely 
chiton, and the dainty fair girl in her long white robe with the 
dark green embroidered border, looking far into the fathomless 
depths of one another’s eyes, in silence sweeter and more eloquent 
than many words. It was Olive’s tenth-day holiday from her 
share in the maidens’ household duty of the community; and 
Clarence, by arrangement with his friend Germain, had made 
exchange from his own decade (which fell on Plato) to this quiet 
Milton evening, that he might wander through the park and 
gardens with his chosen love, and speak his full mind to her now 
without reserve. 

‘If only the phalanstery will give its consent, Clarence,’ Olive 
said at last with a little sigh, releasing her hand from his, and 
gathering up the folds of her stole from the marble flooring of the 
seat; ‘if only the phalanstery will give its consent! but I have 
my doubts about it. Is it quite right? Have we chosen quite 
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Will the hierarch and the elder brothers think I am 
strong enough and fit enough for the duties of the task? It is no 
light matter, we know, to enter into bonds with one another for 
the responsibilities of fatherhood and motherhood. I sometimes 
feel—forgive me, Clarence—but I sometimes feel as if I were 
allowing my own heart and my own wishes to guide me too 
exclusively in this solemn question: thinking too much about you 
and me, about ourselves (which is only an enlarged form of 
selfishness, after all), and too little about the future good of the 
community and—and—’ blushing a little, for women will he 
women even in a phalanstery—‘ and of the precious lives we may 
be the means of adding to it. You remember, Clarence, what the 
hierarch said, that we ought to think least and last of our own 
feelings, first and foremost of the progressive evolution of universal 
humanity.’ 

‘I remember, darling, Clarence answered, leaning over towards 
her tenderly ; ‘I remember well, and in my own way, so far as a 
man can (for we men haven’t the moral earnestness of you women, 
I’m afraid, Olive), I try to act up to it. But, dearest, I think 
your fears are greater than they need be: you must recollect that 
humanity requires for its higher development tenderness, and 
truth, and love, and all the softer qualities, as well as strength 
and manliness ; and if you are a trifle less strong than most of our 
sisters here, you seem to me at least (and I really believe to the 
hierarch and to the elder brothers too) to make up for it, and 
more than make up for it, in your sweet and lovable inner nature. 
The men of the future mustn’t all be cast in one unvarying 
stereotyped mould; we must have a little of all good types com- 
bined, in order to make a perfect phalanstery.’ 

Olive sighed again. ‘I don’t know,’ she said pensively. ‘I 
don’t feel sure. I hope I am doing right. In my aspirations 
every evening I have desired light on this matter, and have 
earnestly hoped that I was not being misled by my own feelings: 
for, oh, Clarence, I do love you so dearly, so truly, so absorbingly, 
that I half fear my love may be taking me unwittingly astray. 
I try to curb it; I try to think of it all as the hierarch tells us we 
ought to; but in my own heart I sometimes almost fear that I 
may be lapsing into the idolatrous love of the old days, when 
people married and were given in marriage, and thought only of 
the gratification of their own personal emotions and affections, 
and nothing of the ultimate good of humanity. Oh, Clarence, 
don’t hate me and despise me for it; don’t turn upon me and 
scold me: but I love you, I love you, I love you; oh, I’m afraid I 
love you almost idolatrously !’ 
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Clarence lifted her small white hand slowly to his lips, with 
that natural air of chivalrous respect which came so easily to the 
young men of the phalanstery, and kissed it twice over fervidly 
with quiet reverence. ‘Let us go into the music-room, Olive 
dearest,’ he said as he rose ; ‘ you are too sad to-night. You shall 
play me that sweet piece of Marian’s that you love so much; and 
that will quiet you, darling, from thinking too earnestly about 
this serious matter.’ 


II. 


Next day, when Clarence had finished his daily spell of work 
in the fruit-garden (he was third under-gardener to the commu- 
nity), he went up to his own study, and wrote out a little notice 
in due form to be posted at dinner-time on the refectory door : 
‘Clarence and Olive ask leave of the phalanstery to enter with 
one another into free contract of holy matrimony.’ His pen 
trembled a little in his hand as he framed that familiar set form 
of words (strange that he had read it so often with so little 
emotion, and wrote it now with so much: we men are so selfish !); 
but he fixed it boldly with four small brass nails on the regulation 
notice-board, and waited, not without a certain quiet confidence, 
for the final result of the communal council. 

‘ Aha,’ said the hierarch to himself with a kindly smile, as he 
passed into the refectory at dinner-time that day, ‘has it come to 
that, then? Well, well, I thought as much; I felt sure it would. 
A good girl, Olive: a true, earnest, lovable girl: and she has 
chosen wisely, too; for Clarence is the very man to balance her 
own character as man’s and wife’s should do. Whether Clarence 
has done well in selecting her is another matter. For my own 
part, I had rather hoped she would have joined the celibate sisters, 
and have taken nurse duty for the sick and the children. It’s her 
natural function in life, the work she’s best fitted for ; and I should 
have liked to see her take to it. But after all, the business of the 
phalanstery is not to decide vicariously for its individual members 
—not to thwart their natural harmiess inclinations and wishes; on 
the contrary, we ought to allow every man and girl the fullest 
liberty to follow their own personal taste and judgment in every 
possible matter. Our power of interference as a community, I’ve 
always felt and said, should only extend to the prevention of 
cbviously wrong and immoral acts, such as marriage with a per- 
son in ill-health, or of inferior mental power, or with a distinctly 
bad or insubordinate temper. Things of that sort, of course, are 
as clearly wicked as idling in work hours or marriage with a first 
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cousin. Olive’s health, however, isn’t really bad, nothing more 
than a very slight feebleness of constitution, as constitutions go with 
us ; and Eustace, who has attended her medically from her babyhood 
(what a dear crowing little thing she used to be in the nursery, to 
be sure), tells me she’s perfectly fitted for the duties of her pro- 
posed situation. Ah well, ah well; I’ve no doubt they'll be per- 
fectly happy ; ; and the wishes of the whole pears will go with 
them, in any case, that’s certain.’ 

Everybody knew that whatever the hierarch said or thought 
was pretty sure to be approved by the unanimous voice of the 
entire community. Not that he was at all a dictatorial or dog- 
matic old man; quite the contrary; but his gentle kindly way had 
its full weight with the brothers; and his intimate acquaintance, 


through the exercise of his spiritual functions, with the inmost 


thoughts and ideas of every individual member, man or woman, 
made him a safe guide in all difficult or delicate questions, as to 
what the decision of the council ought to be. So when, on the 
first Cosmos, the elder brothers assembled to transact phalansteric 
business, and the hierarch put in Clarence’s request with the 
simple phrase, ‘In my opinion, there is no reasonable objection,’ 
the community at once gave in its adhesion, and formal notice 
was posted an hour later on the refectory door, ‘ The phalanstery 
approves the proposition of Clarence and Olive, and wishes all 
happiness to them and to humanity from the sacred union they 
now contemplate.’ ‘ You see, dearest,’ Clarence said, kissing her 
lips for the first time (as unwritten law demanded), now that the 
seal of the community had been placed upon their choice, ‘ you see, 
there can’t be any harm in our contract, for the elder brothers all 
approve it.’ 

Olive smiled and sighed from the very bottom of her full 
heart, and clung to her lover as the ivy clings to a strong sup- 
porting oak-tree. ‘ Darling,’ she murmured in his ear, ‘if I have 
you to comfort me, I shall not be afraid, and we will try our best 
to work together for the advancement and the good of divine 
humanity.’ 

Four decades later, on a bright Cosmos morning in September, 
those two stood up beside one another before the altar of humanity, 
and heard with a thrill the voice of the hierarch uttering that 
solemn declaration, ‘In the name of the Past, and of the Present, 
and of the Future, I hereby admit you, Clarence and Olive, into 
the holy society of Fathers and Mothers, of the United Avondale 
Phalanstery, in trust for humanity, whose stewards you are. May 
you so use and enhance the good gifts you have received from your 
ancestors that you may hand them on, untarnished and increased, 
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to the bodies and minds of your furthest descendants.’ And 
Clarence and Olive answered humbly and reverently, ‘ If grace be 
given us, we will.’ 


Iil. 


Brother Eustace, physiologist to the phalanstery, looked very 
grave and sad indeed as he passed from the Mothers’ Room into 
the Conversazione in search of the hierarch. ‘A child is born 
into the phalanstery,’ he said gloomily; but his face conveyed at 
once a far deeper and more pregnant meaning than his mere words 
could carry to the ear. 

The hierarch rose hastily and glanced into his dark keen eyes 
with an inquiring look. ‘ Not something amiss ?’ he said eagerly, 
with an infinite tenderness in his fatherly voice. ‘ Don’t tell me 
that, Eustace. Not... oh, not a child that the phalanstery 
must not for its own sake permit to live! Oh, Eustace, not, I 
hope, idiotic! And I gave my consent too; 1 gave my consent 
for pretty gentle little Olive’s sake! Heaven grant I was not 
too much moved by her prettiness and her delicacy, for I love her, 
Eustace, I love her like a daughter.’ 

‘So we all love all the children of the phalanstery, Cyriac, we 
who are elder brothers,’ said the physiologist gravely, half smiling 
to himself nevertheless at this quaint expression of old-world feel- 
ing on the part even of the very hierarch, whose bounden duty it 
was to advise and persuade a higher rule of conduct and thought 
than such antique phraseology implied. ‘No, not idiotic; not 
quite so bad as that, Cyriac; not absolutely a hopeless case, but 
still, very serious and distressing for all that. The dear little baby 
has its feet turned inward. She'll be a cripple for life, I fear, and 
no help for it.’ 

Tears rose unchecked into the hierarch’s soft grey eyes. ‘Its 
feet turned inward,’ he muttered sadly, half to himself. ‘ Feet 
turned inward! Oh,howterrible! This will bea frightful blow to 
Clarence and to Olive. Poor young things: their first-born, too. 
Oh, Eustace, what an awful thought that, with all the care and 
precaution we take to keep all causes of misery away from the 
precincts of the phalanstery, such trials as this must needs come 
upon us by the blind workings of the unconscious Cosmos! It is 
terrible, too terrible.’ 

‘And yet it isn’t all loss, the physiologist answered earnestly 
‘It isn’t all loss, Cyriac, heart-rending as the necessity seems to us. 
I sometimes think that if we hadn’t these occasional distressful 
objects on which to expend our sympathy and our sorrow, we in 
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our happy little communities might grow too smug, and com- 
fortable, and material, and earthy. But things like this bring 
tears into our eyes, and we are the better for them in the end, 
depend upon it, we are the better for them. They try our fortitude, 
our devotion to principle, our obedience to the highest and the 
hardest law. Every time some poor little waif like this is born 
into cur midst, we feel the strain of old prephalansteric emotions 
and fallacies of feeling dragging us steadily and cruelly down. 
Our first impulse is to pity the poor mother, to pity the poor child, 
and in our mistaken kindness to let an unhappy life go on indefi- 
nitely to its own misery and the preventible distress of all around 
it. We have to make an effort, a struggle, before the higher and 
more abstract pity conquers the lower and more concrete one. 
But in the end, we are all the better forit : and each such struggle 
and each such victory, Cyriac, paves the way for that final and 
truest morality when we shall do right instinctively and naturally, 
without any impulse on any side to do wrong in any way at all.’ 

* You speak wisely, Eustace,’ the hierarch answered with a sad 
shake of his head, ‘ and I wish I could feel like you. I ought to, 
but I can’t. Your functions make you able to look more dispas- 
sionately upon these things than I can. I’m afraid there’s a great 
deal of the old Adam lingering wrongfully in me yet. And I’m 
still more afraid there’s a great deal of the old Eve lingering even 
more strongly in all our mothers. It’ll be a long time, I doubt 
me, before they'll ever consent without a struggle to the painless 
extinction of necessarily unhappy and imperfect lives. A long 
time: a very long time. Does Clarence know of this yet ?’ 

‘Yes, I have told him. His grief is terrible. You had better 
go and console him as best you can.’ 

*T will, I will. And poor Olive! Poor Olive! It wrings my 
heart to think of her. Of course she won’t be told of it, if you can 
help, for the probationary four decades ?’ 

‘No, not if we can help it: but I don’t know how it can ever 
be kept from her. She will see Clarence, and Clarence will cer- 
tainly tell her.’ 

The hierarch whistled gently to himself. ‘ It’s a sad case,’ he 
said ruefully, ‘a very sad case; and yet I don’t see how we can 
possibly prevent it.’ 

He walked slowly and deliberately into the ante-room where 
Clarence was seated on a sofa, his head between his hands, rocking 
himself to and fro in his mute misery, or stopping to groan now 
and then in a faint feeble inarticulate fashion. Rhoda, one of the 
elder sisters, held the unconscious baby sleeping in her arms, and 
the hierarch took it from her like a man accustomed to infants, 
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and looked ruthfully at the poor distorted little feet. Yes, 
Eustace was evidently quite right. There could be no hope of 
ever putting those wee twisted ankles back straight and firm into 
their proper place again like other people’s. 

He sat down beside Clarence on the sofa, and with a com- 
miserating gesture removed the young man’s hands from his pale 
white face. ‘My dear, dear friend,’ he said softly, ‘ what comfort 
or consolation can we try to give you that is not a cruel mockery ? 
None, none, none. We can only sympathise with you and Olive: 
and perhaps, after all, the truest sympathy is silence.’ 

Clarence answered nothing for a moment, but buried his face 
once more in his hands and burst into tears. The men of the 
phalanstery were less careful to conceal their emotions than we 
old-time folks in these early centuries. ‘Oh, dear hierarch,’ he 
said, after a long sob, ‘it is too hard a sacrifice, too hard, too 
terrible. I don’t feel it for the baby’s sake: for her, ’tis better so: 
she will be freed from a life of misery and dependence ; but for 
my own sake, and oh, above all, for dear Olive’s. It will kill her, 
hierarch ; I feel sure it will kill her!’ 

The elder brother passed his hand with a troubled gesture 
across his forehead. ‘But what else can we do, dear Clarence?’ 
he asked pathetically. ‘What else can we do? Would you have 
us bring up the dear child to lead a lingering life of misfortune, 
to distress the eyes of all around her, to feel herself a useless in- 
cumbrance in the midst of so many mutually helpful and service- 
able and happy people? How keenly she would realise her own 
isolation in the joyous busy labouring community of our phalan- 
steries! How terribly she would brood over her own misfortune 
when surrounded by such a world of hearty, healthy, sound-limbed 
useful persons! Would it not be a wicked and a cruel act to bring 
her up to an old age of unhappiness and imperfection? You have 
been in Australia, my boy, when we sent you on that plant-hunting 
expedition, and you have seen cripples with your own eyes, no 
doubt, which I have never done—thank heaven!—I who have 
never gone beyond the limits of the most highly civilised Eura- 
merican countries. You have seen cripples, in those semi-civilised 
old colonial societies, which have lagged after us so slowly in the 
path of progress; and would you like your own daughter to grow 
up to such a life as that, Clarence? would you like her, I ask you, 
to grow up to such a life as that ?’ 

Clarence clenched his right hand tightly over his left arm, 
and answered with a groan: ‘No, hierarch; not even for Olive’s 
sake could I wish for such an act of irrational injustice. You have 
trained us up to know the good from the evil, and for no personal 
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gratification of our deepest emotions, I hope and trust, shall we ever 
betray your teaching or depart from your principles. I know what 
it is: I saw just such a cripple once, at a great town in the heart 
of Central Australia—a child of eight years old, limping along 
lamely on her heels by her mother’s side: a sickening sight: to 
think of it even now turns the blood in one’s arteries: and I could 
never wish Olive’s baby to live and grow up to be a thing like 
that. But, oh, I wish to heaven it might have been otherwise: I 
wish to heaven this trial might have been spared us both. Oh, 
hierarch, dear hierarch, the sacrifice is one that no good man or 
woman would wish selfishly to forego ; yet for all that, our hearts, 
our hearts are human still; and though we may reason and may 
act up to our reasoning, the human feeling in us—relic of the 
idolatrous days or whatever you like to call it—it will not choose 
to be so put down and stifled: it will out, hierarch, it will out for 
all that, in real hot, human tears. Oh, dear, dear, kind father and 
brother, it will kill Olive: I know it will kill her!’ 

‘ Olive is a good girl,’ the hierarch answered slowly. ‘ A good 
girl, well brought up, and with sound principles. She will not 
flinch from doing her duty, I know, Clarence: but her emotional 
nature is a very delicate one, and we have reason indeed to fear 
the shock to her nervous system. That she will do right bravely, 
I don’t doubt : the only danger is lest the effort to do right should 
cost her too dear. Whatever can be done to spare her shall be 
done, Clarence. It is a sad misfortune for the whole phalanstery, 
such a child being born to us as this: and we all sympathise with 
you: we sympathise with you more deeply than words can say.’ 

The young man only rocked up and down Grearily as before, 
and murmured to himself, ‘It will kill her, it will kill her! My 
Olive, my Olive, I know it will kill her.’ 


IV. 


They didn’t keep the secret of the baby’s crippled condition 
from Olive till the four decades were over, nor anything like it. 
The moment she saw Clarence, she guessed at once with a woman’s 
instinct that something serious had happened: and she didn’t rest 
till she had found out from him all about it. Rhoda brought her 
the poor wee mite, carefully wrapped after the phalansteric fashion 
in a long strip of fine flannel, and Olive unrolled the piece until 
she came at last upon the small crippled feet, that looked so soft 
and tender and dainty and waxen in their very deformity. The 
young mother leant over the child a moment in speechless misery. 
‘ Spirit of Humanity,’ she whispered at length feebly, ‘ oh give me 
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strength to bear this terrible unutterable trial! It will break my 
heart. But I will try to bear it.’ 

There was something so touching in her attempted resignation 
that Rhoda, for the first time in her life, felt almost tempted to 
wish she had been born in the old wicked prephalansteric days, 
when they would have let the poor baby grow up to womanhood as 
a matter of course, and bear its own burden through life as best it 
might. Presently, Olive raised her head again from the crimson 
silken pillow. ‘Clarence,’ she said, in a trembling voice, pressing 
the sleeping baby hard against her breast,‘ when will it be? How 
long? Is there no hope, no chance of respite ?’ 

‘Not for a long time yet, dearest Olive,’ Clarence answered 
through his tears. * The phalanstery will be very gentle and 
patient with us, we know: and brother Eustace will-do everything 
that lies in his power, though he’s afraid he can give us very little 
hope indeed. In any case, Olive darling, the community waits 
for four decades before deciding anything: it waits to see whether 
there is any chance for physiological or surgical relief: it decides 
nothing hastily or thoughtlessly: it waits for every possible im- 
provement, hoping against hope till hope itself is hopeless. And 
then, if at the end of the quartet, as I fear will be the case—for 
we must face the worst, darling, we must face the worst—if at the 
end of the quartet it seems clear to brother Eustace, and the three 
assessor physiologists from the neighbouring phalansteries, that the 
dear child would be a cripple for life, we’re still allowed four 
decades more to prepare ourselves in: four whole decades more, 
Olive, to take our leave of the darling baby. You'll have your 
baby with you for eighty days. And we must wean ourselves from 
her in that time, darling. We must try to wean ourselves. But 
oh, Olive, oh Rhoda, it’s very hard: very, very, very hard.’ 

Olive answered not a word, but lay silently weeping and 
pressing the baby against her breast, with her large brown eyes 
fixed vacantly upon the fretted woodwork of the panelled ceiling. 

‘You mustn’t do like that, Olive dear,’ sister Rhoda said in a 
half-frightened voice. ‘ You must cry right out, and sob, and not 
restrain yourself, darling, or else you'll break your heart with 
silence and repression. Do cry aloud, there’s a dear girl: do 
cry aloud and relieve yourself. A good cry would be the best 
thing on earth for you. And think, dear, how much happier it 
will really be for the sweet baby to sink asleep so peacefully than 
to live a long life of conscious inferiority and felt imperfection ! 
What a blessing it is to think you were born in a phalansteric 
land, where the dear child will be happily and painlessly rid of its 
poor little unconscious existence, before it has reached the age 
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when it might begin to know its own incurable and inevitable 
misfortune. Oh, Olive, what a blessing that is, and how thankful 
we ought all to be that we live in a world where the sweet pet 
will be saved so much humiliation, and mortification, and misery !’ 

At that moment, Olive, looking within into her own wicked 
rebellious heart, was conscious, with a mingled glow, half shame, 
half indignation, that so far from appreciating the priceless bless- 
ings of her own situation, she would gladly have changed places 
then and there with any barbaric woman of the old semi-civilised 
prephalansteric days. We can so little appreciate our own mercies, 
It was very wrong and anti-cosmic, she knew ; very wrong, indeed, 
and the hierarch would have told her so at once; but in her own 
woman’s soul she felt she would rather bea miserable naked savage 
in a wattled hut, like those one saw in old books about Africa 
before the illumination, if only she could keep that one little 
angel of a crippled baby, than dwell among all the enlightenment, 
and knowledge, and art, and perfected social arrangements of 
phalansteric England without her child—her dear, helpless, beau- 
tiful baby. How truly the Founder himself had said, ‘Think you 
there will be no more tragedies and dramas in the world when we 
have reformed it, nothing but one dreary dead level of monotonous 
content? Ay, indeed, there will; for that, fear not; while the 
heart of man remains, there will be tragedy enough on earth and 
to spare for a hundred poets to take for their saddest epics.’ 

Olive looked up at Rhoda wistfully. ‘Sister Rhoda,’ she said 
in a timid tone, ‘it may be very wicked—I feel sure it is—but do 
you know, I’ve read somewhere in old stories of the unenlightened 
days that a mother always loved the most afflicted of her children 
the best. And I can understand it now, sister Rhoda; I can feel 
it here,’ and she put her hand upon her poor still heart. ‘If only 
I could keep this one dear crippled baby, I could give up all the 
world beside—except you, Clarence.’ 

‘Oh, hush, darling!’ Rhoda cried in an awed voice, stooping 
down half alarmed to kiss her pale forehead. ‘ You mustn’t talk 
like that, Olive dearest. It’s wicked; it’s undutiful. I know how 
hard it is not to repine and to rebel; but you mustn’t, Olive, you 
mustn’t. We must each strive to bear our own burdens (with the 
help of the community), and not to put any of them off upon a 
poor, helpless, crippled little baby.’ 

‘But our natures,’ Clarence said, wiping his eyes dreamily ; 
‘ our natures are only half attuned as yet to the necessities of the 
higher social existence. Of course it’s very wrong and very sad, 
but we can’t help feeling it, sister Rhoda, though we try our 
hardest. Remember, it’s not so many generations since our fathers 
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would have reared the child without a thought that they were 
doing anything wicked—nay, rather, would even have held (so 
powerful is custom) that it was positively wrong to save it by pre- 
ventive means from a certain life of predestined misery. Our 
conscience in this matter isn’t yet fully formed. We feel that it’s 
right, of course; oh yes, we know the phalanstery has ordered 
everything for the best ; but we can’t help grieving over it; the 
human heart within us is too unregenerate still to acquiesce with- 
out a struggie in the dictates of right and reason.’ 

Olive again said nothing, but fixed her eyes silently upon the 
grave, earnest portrait of the Founder over the carved oak mantel- 
piece, and let the hot tears stream their own way over her culd, 
white, pallid, bloodless cheek without reproof for many minutes, 
Her heart was too full for either speech or comfort. 


Ve 


Eight decades passed away slowly in the Avondale Phalanstery ; 
and day after day seemed more and more terrible to poor, weak, 
disconsolate Olive. The quiet refinement and delicate surround- 
ings of their placid life seemed to make her poignant misery and 
long anxious term of waiting only the more intense in its sorrow 
and its awesomeness. Every day, the younger sisters turned as of 
old to their allotted round of pleasant housework; every day the 
elder sisters, who had earned their leisure, brought in their dainty 
embroidery, or their drawing materials, or their other occupations, 
and tried to console her, or rather to condole with her, in her great 
sorrow. She couldn’t complain of any unkindness; on the con- 
trary, all the brothers and sisters were sympathy itself; while 
Clarence, though he tried hard not to be too idolatrous to her 
(which is wrong and antisocial, of course), was still overflowing 
with tenderness and consideration for her in their common grief. 
But all that seemed merely to make things worse. If only some- 
body would have been cruel to her; if only the hierarch would 
have scolded her, or the elder sisters have shown any distant cold- 
ness, or the other girls have been wanting in sisterly sympathy, 
she might have got angry or brooded over her wrongs; whereas, 
now, she could do nothing save cry passively with a vain attempt 
at resignation. It was nobody’s fault; there was nobody to be 
angry with; there was nothing to blame except the great im- 
personal laws and circumstances of the Cosmos, which it would be 
rank impiety and wickedness to question or to gainsay. So she 
endured in silence, loving only to sit with Clarence’s hand in hers, 
and the dear doomed baby lying peacefully upon the stole in her 
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lap. It was inevitable, and there was no use repining; for so 
profoundly had the phalanstery schooled the minds and natures of 
those two unhappy young parents (and all their compeers), that, 
grieve as they might, they never for one moment dreamt of at- 
tempting to relax or set aside the fundamental principles of pha- 
lansteric society in these matters. 

By the kindly rule of the phalanstery, every mother had com- 
plete freedom from household duties for two years after the birth 
of her child; and Clarence, though he would not willingly have 
given up his own particular work in the grounds and garden, spent 
all the time he could spare from his short daily task (every one 
worked five hours every lawful day, and few worked longer, save 
on special emergencies) by Olive’s side. At last, the eight decades 
passed slowly away, and the fatal day for the removal of little 
Rosebud arrived. Olive called her Rosebud because, she said, she 
was a sweet bud that could never be opened into a full-blown rose. 
All the community felt the solemnity of the painful occasion ; 
and by common consent the day (Darwin, December 20) was held 
as an intra-phalansteric fast by the whole body of brothers and 
sisters. 

On that terrible morning Olive rose early, and dressed herself 
carefully in a long white stole with a broad black border of Greek 
key pattern. But she had not the heart to put any black upon 
dear little Rosebud; and so she put on her fine flannel wrapper, 
and decorated it instead with the pretty coloured things that 
Veronica and Philomela had worked for her, to make her baby as 
beautiful as possible on this its last day in a world of happiness. 
The other girls helped her and tried to sustain her, crying all 
together at the sad event. ‘ She’s a sweet little thing,’ they said 
to one another as they held her up to see how she looked. ‘ If only 
it could have been her reception to-day instead of her removal !’ 
But Olive moved through them all with stoical resignation—dry- 
eyed and parched in the throat, yet saying not a word save for 
necessary instructions and directions to the nursing sisters. The 
iron of her creed had entered into her very soul. 

After breakfast, brother Eustace and the hierarch came sadly 
in their official robes into the lesser infirmary. Olive was there 
already, pale and trembling, with little Rosebud sleeping peace- 
fully in the hollow of her lap. What a picture she looked, the 
wee dear thing, with the hothouse flowers from the conservatory 
that Clarence had brought to adorn her, fastened neatly on to her 
fine flannel robe! The physiologist took out a little phial from 
his pocket, and began to open a sort of inhaler of white muslin. 
At the same moment, the grave, kind old hierarch stretched out 
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his hands to take the sleeping baby from its mother’s arms. Olive 
shrank back in terror, and clasped the child softly to her heart. 
‘No, no, let me hold her myself, dear hierarch,’ she said, without 
flinching. ‘Grant me this one last favour. Let me hold her 
myself.’ It was contrary to all fixed rules; but neither the 
hierarch nor any one else there present had the heart to refuse 
that beseeching voice on so supreme and spirit-rending an occasion. 

Brother Eustace poured the chloroform solemnly and quietly 
on to the muslin inhaler. ‘ By resolution of the phalanstery,’ he 
said, in a voice husky with emotion, ‘I release you, Rosebud, from 
a life for which you are naturally unfitted. In pity for your hard 
fate, we save you from the misfortune you have never known, and 
will never now experience.’ As he spoke, he held the inhaler to 
the baby’s face, and watched its breathing grow fainter and fainter, 
till at last, after a few minutes, it faded gradually and entirely 
away. The little one had slept from life into death, painlessly 
and happily, even as they looked. 

Clarence, tearful but silent, felt the baby’s pulse for a moment, 
and then, with a burst of tears, shook his head bitterly. ‘It is all 
over, he cried with a loud cry. ‘It is all over; and we hope and 
trust it is better so.’ 

But Olive still said nothing. 

The physiologist turned to her with an anxious gaze. Her eyes 
were open, but they looked blank and staring into vacant space. 
He took her hand, and it felt limp and powerless. ‘ Great heaven,’ 
he cried, in evident alarm, ‘what is this? Olive, Olive, our dear 
Olive, why don’t you speak ?’ 

Clarence sprang up from the ground, where he had knelt to 
try the dead baby’s pulse, and took her unresisting wrist anxiously 
in his. ‘ Oh, brother Eustace,’ he cried passionately, ‘help us, save 
us; what’s the matter with Olive? she’s fainting, she’s fainting! 
I can’t feel her heart beat, no, not ever so little.’ 

Brother Eustace let the pale white hand drop listlessly from his 
grasp upon the pale white stole beneath, and answered slowly and 
distinctly : ‘She isn’t fainting, Clarence; not fainting, my dear 
brother. The shock and the fumes of chloroform together have 
been too much for the action of the heart. She’s dead too, 
Clarence ; our dear, dear sister; she’s dead too.’ . 

Clarence flung his arms wildly round Olive’s neck, and listened 
eagerly with his ear against her bosom to hear her heart beat. But 
no sound came from the folds of the simple black-bordered stole ; 
no sound from anywhere save the suppressed sobs of the frightened 
women who huddled closely together in the corner, and gazed 
horror-stricken upon the two warm fresh corpses. 
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‘She was a brave girl,’ brother Eustace said at last, wiping his 
eyes and composing her hands reverently. ‘Olive was a brave 
girl, and she died doing her duty, without one murmur against 
the sad necessity that fate had unhappily placed upon her. No 
sister on earth could wish to die more nobly than by thus sacri- 
ficing her own life and her own weak human affections on the 
altar of humanity for the sake of her child and of the world at 
large.’ 

‘And yet, I sometimes almost fancy,’ the hierarch murmured 
with a violent effort to control his emotions, ‘when I see a 
scene like this, that even the unenlightened practices of the old 
era may not have been quite so bad as we usually think them, for 
all that. Surely an end such as Olive’s is a sad and a terrible end 
to have forced upon us as the final outcome and natural close of 
all our modern phalansteric civilisation.’ 

‘The ways of the Cosmos are wonderful,’ said brother Eustace 
solemnly ; ‘and we, who are no more than atoms and mites upon 
the surface of its meanest satellite, cannot hope so to order all 
things after our own fashion that all its minutest turns and 
chances may approve themselves to us as right in our own eyes.’ 

The sisters all made instinctively the reverential genuflexion. 
‘The Cosmos is infinite,’ they said together, in the fixed formula 
of their cherished religion. ‘The Cosmos is infinite, and man is 
but a parasite upon the face of the least among its satellite mem- 
bers. May we so act as to further all that is best within us, and 
to fulfil our own small place in the system of the Cosmos with all 
becoming reverence and humility! In the name of universal 
Humanity. So be it.’ 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
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WM Sunken Creasure. 


Ir is not with the object of seducing any busy brain into pro- 
moting a company for the recovery of sunken treasure that these 
words are written, but simply to give an authentic instance of 
riches reposing at the bottom of the Deep, which has hitherto 
defied the ingenuity of man to wholly extract the spoil from its 
guardianship. The list of treasure lost in the sea would indeed 
be a long and melancholy one: instancing, for example, the 
‘ Madagascar,’ from Australia, which, in the early days of the gold 
fever there, having on board the precious yellow dust in enormous 


quantity, was never heard of, and left not even the faintest clue to 


Speculation as to her fate. And, in later years, the ‘ Thunder’ 
steamer, from Calcutta to China, with some 300,000/. worth of 
silver, destined never to reach the expectant consignees, was 
supposed to be lying abandoned among the awful sandbanks at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, but, in spite of many rumours, never 
to be seen there. These are instances, out of many, of treasures 
never heard of. The wreck of the ‘ Royal Charter’ steamer, from 
Australia, lost in a frightful gale on the Anglesea coast in 
October 1859, with some 800,000/. of gold on board, will doubt- 
less occur to the reader’s mind, coupled as it was with such a 
lamentable loss of life. In this case, happily, a great part of the 
treasure was recovered subsequently, but there is still a fortune 
left at Moelfra for the fortunate being who can find it. In old 
days Vigo Bay had always an attractive sound to treasure seekers, 
from the reported wealth on board the Spanish fleet destroyed 
there by Sir G. Rooke in 1702; but the infinite pains, money, and 
patience expended over its recovery have been thrown away, the 
silver (even if it is there, which is somewhat doubtful) obstinately 
refusing to make a reappearance in the world. 

In writing of the treasures that the sea has in its keeping, one 
is always painfully reminded of the romance that surrounds them, 
and of the illusory character of their whereabouts: the vain search 
after which has cost immense labour, much money, and many valu- 
able lives. However, the present article is not to follow any ignis 
fatuus, such as Captain Kidd’s reputed hoards in the West Indies, 
&e., &e., but to relate the sober truth of an enormous sum in 
specie and bullion buried in a watery grave, and only awaiting 
the fortunate meeting of certain conditions of wind, tide, and sand 
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yet to gladden the eyes, and enrich the pocket, of the happy 
beholder. 

As in most stories the narrator begins with the birth of his 
hero, so, in this instance, we commence in like manner with the 
building and launching, by the French Government, in 1785, of 
the ‘La Lutine’ frigate of 32 guns, whose sad fate it is pur- 
posed here to chronicle. It is not, however, until the year 1793 
that our interest in this ship begins, and then she formed part of 
a very notable exploit wrought by Admiral Hood. In December 
of that year, the Admiral then at Toulon finding that the Repub- 
lican troops were rapidly increasing in his neighbourhood, and had 
erected batteries which commanded both the town and the fleet, 
was compelled to evacuate the town, having first brought off all 
his forces, some 8,000 men, without any loss, and set fire to, and 
destroyed, the famous arsenal. He next turned his attention to 
the men-of-war in the harbour, and destroyed the major part of 
that magnificent fleet by fire, carrying away with him, for the 
future use of his country, one ship of the line of 120 guns, three 
of 80 guns, eight of 74 guns, two frigates of 32 guns, and one 
sloop of 24 guns. One of the frigates in this nice little present 
to King George was our ‘ La Lutine,’ and she was promply fitted 
out by the Admiral as a bomb ketch. 

Our story now leaps over the space of six years, to 1799, in 
which year a most grievous crisis had arisen in the commercial 
world of Hamburg and Bremen, mainly owing to the stagnation 
of commerce occasioned by our expedition to Holland. Nearly 
all the great bankers and leading merchants, whose connections 
extended through every great city in Europe, were declared 
bankrupt, and many a giant of finance was laid low: the total 
amount of failures which took place in Hamburg in the short 
space between September 6 and October 25 was 26,753,763 
banco marks,' which sufficiently shows the severity of the crisis. 
The losses to our own merchants were very great in consequence, 
and credit sustained such a terrible shaking that the ordinary mode 
of remitting money by bills of exchange was perforce suspended, 
and one million and a half sterling was the sum that the London 
merchants had resolved to send over immediately, to revive con- 
fidence and trade. The large Jewish bankers in London, also, 
were obliged to send specie and bullion to the relief of their 
brethren in Hamburg, and it was in the service of transporting 
part of these treasures that the ‘ Lutine’ was employed on her 


1 Over 2,000,0007, sterling ; but this, of course, inthese days would represent a much 
larger sum, 
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fatal voyage. It is necessary that the real nature of her employ- 
ment should be known, as it has been stated more than once that 
she was bound for the Texel, that her precious freight was intended 
for the payment of his Majesty’s army in the Netherlands, and 
that also the crown jewels of Holland were on board, and such 
like fables; but we know she sailed on October 9, 1799, from 
Yarmouth, for the Elbe, and this is abundantly proved by the 
correspondence preserved at the Admiralty, written by Admiral 
Duncan, in which he says ‘that the merchants interested in 
making remittances to the Continent, for the support of their 
credit, having made application to me for a King’s ship to carry 
over a considerable sum of money, on account of there being no 
paquet for that purpose, I complied with their request, and 
ordered the “ Lutine” to Cuxhaven.’ She was commanded by 
Captain W. L. Skynner, who, to make the story still more sad, 
was engaged to be married, on his return from his cruise, to a 
daughter of a most respectable and wealthy merchant in London. 

Of the passengers who were on board the ‘ Lutine’ very little 
mention is made, beyond a general statement in the newspapers 
that there were ‘ several, including some London merchants;’ but 
the ‘Times’ of that date is a little more explicit, for it says 
‘that among the persons of distinction lost on board the “ Lutine ” 
frigate was the Duke de Chatillon, son of the Duke of Luxem- 
burg,’ and, further, that there was a nephew of Mr. Goldsmid 
(the great banker of London and Hamburg in those days) lost 
with the rest; but, beyond this meagre record, the names of the 
unfortunate drowned, either crew or passengers, do not appear to 
have been made public. The apathy over their fate seems, to us, 
astonishing, but we must remember that the times then were 
very stirring and exciting, and men’s minds were fully occupied 
with the wars with France and Holland. Domestic troubles in 
Ireland and elsewhere, together with a political strife that was 
very keen, made the fact of the loss of a man-of-war compara- 
tively of very little surprise or comment, beyond a passing ex- 
pression of regret; and the matter was speedily forgotten by all 
except the relatives of the hapless officers and crew. Our vessels 
were wrecked (notably on the very coast where the ‘ Lutine’ found 
her grave) in numbers astounding to us, to whom the loss of a 
single ship is a serious event, demanding a searching investiga- 
tion; but then, the gaps thus made in our Navy were more than 
filled by the prizes taken from our enemies, so that very little 
remark was occasioned at the loss of one of our wooden walls. 

It was on October 15, 1799, that the news of the disaster of 
the ‘ Lutine’s’ disappearance reached Lloyd’s; but the Admiralty 
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did not receive official knowledge of it until October 19, in the 
shape of a letter from Vice-Admiral A. Mitchell, then command- 
ing our fleet on the Dutch coast, communicating the total loss of 
the frigate on the outward bank of the Fly Island Passage, on 
the night of the 9th inst., in a heavy gale from the N.N.W. A 
few further details are supplied in a letter from Captain Portlock, 
of the ‘ Arrow,’ to Admiral Mitchell, dated Fly Island, October 10, 
in which he says: ‘I am much afraid her crew, except one man 
who was saved on a part of the wreck, have perished. This man, 
when taken up, was almost exhausted. He is at present tolerably 
recovered, and relates that the “ Lutine” left Yarmouth Roads on 
the morning of the 9th inst., bound for the Texel, and that she had 
on board considerable quantity of money. The wind blowing strong 
from the N.N.W., and the lee-tide coming on, rendered it impossible 
with schowts or other boats to get out to her aid until daylight 
in the morning, and at that time nothing was to be seen but 
parts of the wreck. I shall use every endeavour to save what I 
can from the wreck, but, from the situation she is lying in, I am 
much afraid little will be recovered.’ It may be as well to say 
here that this single survivor died before reaching England; he 
was a Mr. Shabrack, a notary public. The newspapers of that 
date scarcely comment on the wreck, excepting, perhaps, a passing 
lament on the loss of specie, etc., with a little wail over the death 
of her commander, and they throw but small light on the cata- 
strophe. In the ‘Times,’ however, of October 24, 1799, we pick 
up a crumb or two of information. It says: ‘At the time the 
“Lutine” frigate struck the ground on the Vlie sandbank, she 
was going at the rate of ten knots an hour; it was the violence of 
this shock which caused her to bilge so quickly.’ And again, on 
October 26, it says: ‘According to letters received yesterday 
from the Helder, it appears that the loss of the “Lutine” is 
attributable to having been drawn imperceptibly too near the 
island, by the strong currents which set into the rivers Weser and 
Elbe.’ 

Rumour seems to have sprung into existence as to her safety, 
but, alas! it proved to be only another instance of that dame’s 
lying tongue, and was not verified. The ‘Times’ of October 24 
says: ‘It was yesterday very currently reported (though we 
scarcely know how to indulge a hope of its confirmation) that the 
“Tutine” frigate may have escaped. The circumstance which 
gives birth to this idea arises in the account given by the only 
individual who was supposed to have escaped from the wreck. 
This person was washed overboard by a tremendous wave, which 
carried away the spars and whatever was loose upon the deck. 
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When he recovered himself there was no frigate anywhere to be 
descried, neither was visible, nor has there since been found, any 
part of the vessel, any bodies, or other circumstance which could 
lead to suppose there had been awreck.’ Her mails were, however, 
afterwards found floating near the bank on which she was lost, and 
returned to the General Post Office. 

Singular to say, the exact amount of specie and bullion on 
board the ill-fated vessel was never publicly known. The amount 
generally stated, at first, was 140,000/., but this was very far below 
the actual sum, and referred, probably, to the public money shipped 
by her. The ‘Morning Herald’ of October 21, in some remarks 
it made on the loss of the treasure, says: ‘It is even said that one 
house in the City, whose active and general benevolence has 
created more than common interest with the public, had sent 
150,000/., and that the whole sum which thus went to the bottom 
amounted to half a million, of which 200,000/. had been insured.’ 
But this probably by no means represented the loss, one million 
and over being the estimate in later years. Of course, attention 
was directed towards the salvage of this great sum; and public 
enterprise was stimulated by the following paragraph, which 
appeared in several newspapers at that time: ‘If the wreck of 
the unfortunate “ Lutine” should be discovered, there may be 
reason to hope for a recovery of the bullion on board of her. In 
the reign of James II., some adventurers fitted out a vessel to 
search for and weigh up the cargo of a rich Spanish ship, which 
had been lost on the coast of South America. They succeeded, and 
brought. home 300,000/., which had been forty-four years at the 
bottom of the sea. The Duke of Albemarle had 90,0001. for his 
share; Captain Phipps, who commanded, had 20,000/. for his 
share. A medal was struck in honour of the event in 1687.’ 

The Admiralty did nothing practical in the matter, beyond 
writing, three weeks after the loss, to instruct Captain Portlock ‘to 
take such. measures as may be practicable’ to recover the stores of 
the ‘ Lutine,’ as well as the property on board. Meanwhile, the 
underwriters, with characteristic energy, had acted more promptly, 
and sent out several persons to reconnoitre the ground, and see if 
anything could be snatched from Neptune’s grasp; in the interim, 
settling, as has always been their wont, a total loss with the 
greatest promptitude. Their agents, however, failed to save any- 
thing for the benefit of their employers. The Dutch, being at war 
with England, speedily rose with the occasion, and claimed the 
prize; but, while the two nations were fighting, the peaceful 
Hollanders of the coast were quietly at work at the wreck in the 
sand, The ship was partly visible at very low tides, and, at the 
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period of her loss, was easily accessible by a channel which then 
existed ; and the fishermen, with their rude appliances, managed 
to extract from it the nice little sum of about 83,000l. sterling. 
These bullion fishers afterwards declared officially that they had 
raised, between June 1800 and November 1801, 58 bars of gold 
weighing 646 lbs. 23 ozs., 35 bars of silver weighing 1758 lbs, 
8 ozs, and 42,403 gold and silver coins. One-third of this 
find was granted by the Dutch Government to the salvors, and 
the remainder went to enrich the Treasury, being converted into 
Dutch currency by the mint at Dordrecht, and was valued at 
55,0001. 

At the end of 1801 operations were suspended, owing chiefly 
to the obstacles presented by the ever-shifting sand, which had 
covered the wreck, and, perhaps, because the salvors thought there 
was no more to be got out of her; and, for a dozen years, Dutch 
phlegm was paramount, and nothing was done. During these 
years, too, the story of the ‘ Lutine’s’ disaster was nearly effaced 
from Englishmen’s minds, as so few souvenirs had arrived to keep 
it in remembrance. One or two personal trifles were fished up 
with the treasure, which, perhaps, were of inestimable value to 
the relatives of those to whom they once belonged, as mementos 
of their dear lost ones. Some silver spoons, marked with the 
captain’s initials, were sent to his father, a clergyman in Lincoln- 
shire ; and also a sword was recovered, with the initials ‘C. G. A.,’ 
which proved to have been the property of Mr. Aufrere, first 
lieutenant of the ship. None of the bodies were ever discovered, 
and the underwriters, having paid the loss long ago, probably for- 
got all about it, being occupied, let us hope, in the more con- 
genial work of making money. 

However, such riches lying at their very doors were not to 
be neglected much longer, and, after twelve years’ repose, the 
matter of salvage was again revived by one Heer Eschauzier, who 
was a resident not far from the scene of the wreck, and.a sort of 
minor Government official connected with the lordship of the 
manor. He, being of course well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the case, came to the conclusion that the greater por- 
tion of the treasure was still lying in the wreck. He argued, very 
reasonably, that the gold and silver bars recovered by the previous 
salvors had certain marks and numbers on them, which were not 
consecutive running numbers, clearly indicating the existence of 
many more; and he proved, almost without doubt, from various 
appearances, that there were no less than 569 gold bars remaining 
within the wreck. His arguments seemed so conclusive that he 
obtained a grant from the public exchequer to defray the expen- 
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diture of an attempt at salvage, the king of the Netherlands, 
Willem I., being much interested in the experiment. But, with 
all this powerful support, the attempt was a complete failure, 
nature proving stronger than man. Heer Eschauzier’s idea was 
that by dredging he would be able to reach the treasure, but the 
body of the wreck was too firmly embedded in the always-moving 
sand to admit of any approach; still, with splendid perseverance, 
this gentleman for seven years would not abandon what seemed a 
hopeless task: and, though rewarded with but the most meagre 
results (some seventeen pieces of coin only), he paused but to 
find some better means of grasping the hidden treasure. King 
Willem I. still preserved his faith in the enterprise, and granted, 
on September 14, 1821, to Heer Eschauzier the exclusive right to 
undertake the salvage, on delivery of half the recovered bullion to 
the Government. A species of syndicate was formed, and, money 
forthcoming, a diving-bell, together with some experienced divers, 
was procured in London, and operations were again commenced 
in July 1822, and continued some months, but were no more 
successful than the previous attempts; 5,000/. having been spent 
with literally no return for the money. The Dutch Government 
bought the diving-bell, the divers returned to England, and the 
‘ Lutine’s’ grave was once more undisturbed. 

Faith in the ultimate success was, fortunately, not altogether 
dead; and it was London, this time, which showed its readiness to 
take up the abandoned project. The last attempt had caused 
some talk in maritime circles, and the outcome of the stir was 
that the underwriters at Lloyd’s determined on an effort to raise 
what they considered their property, they arguing that the 
Netherlands Government had really no claim to it, either in law 
or equity. Diplomacy was set to work, and, after experiencing 
the usual delay, it was arranged that the Dutch Government 
should make over their right to fifty per cent. of the salvage to 
the English claimants. Owing, however, to disputes with Heer 
Eschauzier and his partners, who claimed the remainder of the 
salvage, and obstructed by the antipathy to England, and every- 
thing English, prevalent at the time (a dislike which even the 
hopes of earning a golden harvest could not abate), they failed to 
work amicably with the underwriters, and many years were 
suffered to elapse ere anything was done. However, in 1857, a 
new company was started, with the proviso that half the salvage 
should be made over to Lloyd’s, and the results, at first, were very 
encouraging ; the adventurers being aided by the removal of the 
sand from the wreck by a violent gale from the right quarter, 
i.¢. from the N.N.W. Some few coins and a quantity of cannon 
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and shot were their reward primarily; but, later on, a further 
sum of specie was raised, and, moreover, the cheering discovery 
made that the vessel was entire. With the aid of a diving-bell 
a very considerable quantity of treasure rewarded their efforts in 
November 1857, and operations were then postponed till the 
summer of 1858, which was to bring a rich harvest to the adven- 
turers, to the tune of 50,0001. or thereabouts. It was in this year 
that the divers exhumed the bell of the ‘ Lutine,’ weighing eighty 
pounds, which is now to be seen in the library at Lloyd’s, where, 
also, a handsome chair and table, made from the rudder of the 
ship, raised at the same time, testify to the soundness of her 
timbers, despite their sixty years’ immersion. 

The salvage operations were conducted with but little energy 
after this, as the old enemy, the sand, had once more swept over 
the wreck, and in 1859 the find amounted to only 4,852/., whilst 
in 1860 and 1861 it only reached 68/. The total sum which 
Lloyd’s benefited by the salvage was nearly 22,000/., and as the 
underwriters’ books were all burnt in the fire which consumed 
the Royal Exchange in 1838, making proof of their individual 
interests well nigh impossible, and the original subscribers to the 
policies being, of course, all dead long ago, this money became the 
property of the Corporation of Lloyd’s, and by Act of Parliament 
in 1871 sanction was given them ‘to do all lawful things as they 
may deem expedient to further salving from the wreck of the 
“ Lutine,”’ a gracious permission which has not been acted upon 
in recent years. 

Perhaps some day a happy combination of favourable wind, 
tide, and sand may again uncover this veritable gold-mine, 
bringing a bountiful reward to the adventurous seekers. That 
there is still something worth picking up in this Tom Tiddler’s 
ground can hardly be doubted; for it was estimated on very good 
authority, by the last salvors, that the total amount of the treasure 
originally on board was 1,175,000/, whilst the value of that saved 
was about 120,000/., still leaving over one million pounds in the 
dreary sand-flats of Holland—a sum not to be undervalued, even 
in these days of millionaire fortunes. 

ROBERT ASHTON. 
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Dr. Ferrold. 


Tue following manuscript having come into my possession, I am 
permitted to publish it on the sole condition that I am to substitute 
fictitious names and places for names and places as they appeared 
in the original, and, it is almost needless to add, to this condition 
I have most cheerfully submitted. 


Tue MAncscrirt. 
Part I, 


Some years ago, business called me to the city of Marseilles. 
Having never visited the French capital, and having a few days to 
spare, I spent them in Paris, enjoying the sights of the gay city, 
before continuing my journey to the South. The days passed 
rapidly, as all happy days do, and one evening I found myself in 
the Gare de Lyon, seated in a first-class carriage waiting for the 
train to start. The days were long at this time of the year, and, 
it being still quite light, I could discern my only neighbour to be 
a man of fifty, perhaps, and obviously a gentleman. His eyes 
struck me as being his most remarkable feature; they were beau- 
tiful eyes, and yet a quivering of the lids, the vacant way in which 
he looked at me, and many other signs which I knew well how to 
interpret, told me they were defective in strength. I judged that 
he could see me, for when I moved, his eyes followed my motion, 
but I was persuaded that he could not distinguish my features 
or expression without the aid of the glasses which hung sus- 
pended by a silken cord. The warning-bell sounded, and 
the customary ‘en voiture’ and slamming of doors ensued. Sud- 
denly a man’s face was thrust into the carriage, and after a quick 
glance at my opposite neighbour its owner stepped in and took 
his seat in a far corner. The new comer brought no luggage with 
him—not even an umbrella ora cane. I remember this impressed 
me as being odd at the time, but as the man pulled his soft cap 
down over his rather handsome face, and kept his profile towards 
me, I gave him no further attention. The train started, and, run- 
ning rapidly, we had probably gone thirty miles before it began to 
grow dark. When the monotonous motion and the subdued light 
had caused a drowsy feeling to come gradually over me, I settled 
my head comfortably back against the cushions and prepared to 
sleep. I glanced at my dark neighbour in the far corner ; apparently 
he was already in the land of dreams; then I closed my eyes. 
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Some minutes may have elapsed, and I was half conscious that I 
was half asleep, when something—what, I cannot tell—caused me 
to open my eyes with a start. My far-off neighbour had returned 
in haste from the land of dreams—he was in the act of rising; a 
most rapid movement brought him to my opposite neighbour’s 
side; he grasped the elderly gentleman’s throat, thrust his hand 
into the inside pocket of his coat, and something white flashed 
before my eyes. His object evidently accomplished, the ruffian 
endeavoured to retreat to his own side of the carriage; but the 
assaulted gentleman now held him in a grasplike iron. As I rose 
to assist the elderly party the man of the soft hat raised his clenched 
fist in the air—down it came, with such terrific force that the sound 
of the blow fairly sickened me—then he tore himself away, threw 
open the door of the carriage, and jumped from the flying train. 
That was all! It was all over ina few seconds! Before I had had 
time to collect my astonished thoughts the number of passengers 
had been decreased by one. When the power of action returned 
to me I turned my attention to my fellow-traveller, who lay groan- 
ing on the opposite seat, seemingly stunned by the blow he had 
teceived. I wiped the blood from his face with my handkerchief, 
and he muttered some words in French, which my limited know- 
ledge of the language did not permit me to understand. He 
pointed then to the electric button by which the train hands are 
communicated with; I obeyed his gesture, and, touching it, in the 
course of a few minutes an employé came back to see what was 
wanted, and my neighbour held an excited conversation with him, 
of which I understood not a word. The employé pressing the 
button several times in a peculiar manner, the train gradually came 
toa halt. The engineer appeared on the scene, with other train 
officials and several passengers, who, in an inexplicable way, had 
scented something out of the usual run. Another consultation was 
held, then the train began to back, at first slowly, then with ever- 
increasing rapidity. Our compartment was now filled with a 
gesticulating and excitable crowd, all talking at once, and no one 
apparently paying the least attention to what anybody else was 
saying. As we approached the spot where the man was supposed 
to have leaped to his death the train slackened speed, and many 
anxious eyes were searching for such remnants of him as might 
still be in existence. Enterprising employés ran parallel with the 
train, searching on each side to a distance of thirty feet. This 
manner of proceeding was continued until it became certain that 
the spot must have been passed where the assault took place, and 
as no man, either dead or alive, had been found, and as it was now 
quite dark, the search had to be abandoned, and the ‘ rapide’ forged 
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ahead once more. In the confusion I managed to slip forward into 
another carriage. I knew the natural delay that would attend the 
investigation of such an affair, and I felt that I could be of little 
service in identifying the culprit, so completely had his soft cap 
hidden his features. Moreover, the week spent in Paris had made 
my business at Marseilles very pressing. On the whole, taking 
all these facts into consideration, I think I was justified in beating 
a retreat. Somewhat to my astonishment no search was made for 
me, and I arrived safely at my destination the following day, where 
I read in the newspapers a full account of the tragedy to which I 
had been an eyewitness. My weak-eyed neighbour, I found, was 
one of the prominent men of France—an officer of one of the great 
French banking houses—and had been on his way to Lyons with 
a large sum of money in his possession. He had placed his treasure 
carefully in the inner breast pocket of his coat, and here, with his 
hand continually upon it, he thought it would be secure, even if 
he were unwary enough to fall asleep. When his assailant had 
held his face close to him as he seized the roll of bills, the bank 
officer had recognised him as an English employé of some import- 
ance in his own bank. I regretted sincerely that the man should 
have been an Englishman, because the French are so ready to 
judge of a nation by any of its miserable representatives who 
may come within their personal experience. The next day’s 
papers presented proof positive that the Englishman was the 
culprit ; he had known that the journey was to be taken, that the 
funds were to be conveyed, and that the officer’s eyesight was weak 
enough to make recognition next to an impossibility. Moreover, 
the day after the assault he was not at his post in the banking- 
house. All this evidence would have been enough to convict him, 
even though he had not been recognised by the weak-eyed bank 
officer, and yet the detectives were at fault—not as to the proof 
but as to the man. They tracked him from the banking-house 
door to the Gare de Lyon with great ease; in imagination they 
followed him into the carriage; they were wise as to all that hap- 
pened therein ; they described how he made the final leap with the 
greatest accuracy, but there they stopped! They did not back down 
either gradually or gracefully, but they simply stopped, with a force 
that threw them entirely off the track, and left them small pros- 
pect of getting on it again. Had the earth opened and swallowed 
him? Probably not; but bad it done so his departure could 
hardly have been a subject of more conjecture than it was in the 
present instance. The infallible Javert no longer existed, and the 
Englishman, dead, alive, or otherwise, never was captured. Well, 
excepting the mysterious disappearance, it was a very ordinary 
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affair ; similar things have happened many times before, and prob- 
ably they will continue to happen so long as railway carriages 
are constructed in the present fashion. Years rolled by, and the 
adventure ceased to occupy my thoughts; in fact, at the time on 
which the second part of my narrative opens, all remembrance of it 
had almost passed from my mind. 


Part JI. 


I am a shy, reserved, and sensitive man, and the longer I live 
the more firmly am I convinced that these qualities were born in 
me to remain with me for ever. I have mixed with society and I 
have travelled, I have reasoned with myself, and in fact I have 
tried all the known remedies, yet my birthrights have always 
remained to be my tormentors. Though intensely affectionate by 
disposition, I invariably shrink from a chance meeting with an 
acquaintance, and sometimes even with a friend—call it cowardice, 
call it shyness, call it what you will, only those who are like me 
will know all that I have suffered. If you have ever met with a 
man of my type possessing the qualities referred to above, the 
chances are that you have remarked him to be a jealous man; how 
jealous you probably never realised, because it was his nature to 
conceal his sentiments, his emotions, and his passions from the 
public gaze. Ia this kind of man, jealousy is often an incurable 
disease, for which he is entirely irresponsible, and, that you may 
do me justice, I beg that you will bear this in mind throughout 
the reading of this second part of my narrative. 

Ah, how happy I was during the first days of my married life! 
Shall Lever forget? But no! Why say anything on a theme which 
has been exhausted and exhausted again, by the genius, the sensible 
man, and the fool? Grand total of my unsung rhapsody—my wife 
was beautiful, modest, and accomplished. I do not say so because 
I thought so, but because all who knew her were of my opinion. 
Poor, perhaps, so far as money goes, but what of that? I, as 
assistant editor of a local newspaper, made money enough for both 
and to spare, and though my work was discouraging at times, and 
the hours of labour long, I was always cheered by the thought of 
the little wife whose eyes were never once permitted to feel drowsy 
until I was heard fumbling at the lock with my key, at one, or 
sometimes two o’clock in the morning. What if she had been a 
governess in the family of one of my chums? She was a lady by 
birth—yes, her father was a gentleman ; if he was alsoa spendthrift, 
my love could hardly be blamed for that. So I took her from her 
modest position of governess, just as she was, and made her mistress 
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of a little house in a quiet quarter of London town. The house 
was one of a new row, and the rent quite unexpectedly came 
within the sum I had mentally laid aside to cover this important 
item. Somewhere on your bookshelves, if you read novels, you 
will find the rapture of my life described much better than any 
words of mine could describe it—therefore my version will not 
trouble you. One day when I had become persuaded that the 
remainder of my life was to be all sunshine, a neighbour spoke to 
me of Dr. Jerrold. ‘Dr. Jerrold?’ I repeated. ‘I do not know the 
man.’ 

‘Nor do I; but you and he are likely to become better 
acquainted,’ said my informant. ‘Iam told that the house next 
door to yours has been rentedto him. They say he is a rising man.’ 

Sure enough, the following Saturday Dr. Jerrold’s sign appeared, 
and the trucks arrived with a heaping load of a little of everything. 
At that time my wife and I were interested in household goods, 
and we stood looking out of the window as the important operation 
of unloading was carried on, for Saturday was an off day with me, 
as my paper published no Sunday edition. 

‘Strange that Dr. Jerrold has not yet appeared on the scene,’ 
I remarked. ‘I suppose we may regard him as our family doctor 
— if we ever have the misfortune, or, in one certain case, the good 
fortune, to need one. Here now comes a gentleman across the 
street who looks as though he might be an M.D. Who knows? 
Perhaps this is Dr. Jerrold himself.’ 

I had been standing with my arm around my wife’s waist, and 
as I spoke I felt her trembling under my clasp. I turned and 
looked at her—her face was deathly white, every vestige of colour 
had departed from that usually ruddy cheek. 

‘ What, Bella, are you ill, my dear?’ [ cried. * Why, why did 
you not tell me before ?’ 

‘Take me away,’ she said faintly. ‘Let me sit down. It is 
only faintness. It will pass.’ She could hardly support. herself, 
so I lifted her in my arms and carried her to a sofa. The paleness 
of her face made my heart stand still, and, though I knew of many 
household remedies in a case like this, I did not dare to leave the 
room to search for them. A thought flashed across my mind; I 
stepped to the window, and saw the gentleman I had likened to a 
physician entering the house next door. I threw up the sash and 
called to him: ‘ Dr. Jerrold, Dr. Jerrold!’ and he looked in my 
direction. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I continued; ‘but if you are a phy- 
sician 
‘I am,’ he said gravely. 
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‘Then, for Heaven’s sake, come here without one moment's 
delay, I am almost distracted.’ 

He jumped over the railing which separated his plot of ground 
from mine, and stepped over my threshold. I was so excited that 
I seized his hand and wrung it as though he had been a friend of 
my boyhood. As I did so, a peculiar expression passed over his 
face. He said nothing, he did nothing, only simply stared at me, 
and his face betrayed even more astonishment than the circum- 
stances seemed to call for. Once I thought he was on the point of 
turning to go out, but I clutched at his coat. *‘ My wife is ill,’ said 
I. ‘Look at her, do something for her!’ He entered the room 
and bent his eyes upon her, and again that same peculiar expression 
of surprise—still more marked this time—passed over his face. 
‘Am I mad?’ I asked myself, ‘or is he, or are we both mad 
together?’ My wife had closed her eyes and was lying very still. 
‘Tsabelle, said I, ‘Dr. Jerrold is here.’ No answer. I bent my 
head, and, not feeling her breath upon my cheek, I turned to the 
physician with a look that must have startled him. 

‘Is she dead ?’ 

‘She has only fainted.’ With a smile, at my ignorance 
perhaps. ‘She will recover in a few moments. You had better 
leave the room.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because you are in too nervous a state to stay. If I am not 
careful, I shall have two fainting persons on my hands instead of 
one. Be sensible now and go out—but send your servant here. I 
always carry the remedies for such a simple case as this about my 
person—only do me the favour to retire, because I shall work 
better with you away.’ 

I demurred at first, but he was too strong for me when he 
remarked that my hesitation was wasting valuable time. I rang 
for our servant, and met her at the door as I was going out. 

‘ Your mistress is very ill,’ said I, convinced of the truth of my 
words. ‘Obey the instructions of the doctor to the letter, and let 
me know as soon as she recovers.’ The girl stared—then bowed 
assent as she walked in. 

I strode up and down the hall-way, around and around the 
kitchen, too nervous to sit still or stand still for a single moment. 
Once or twice I was on the point of putting my hand on the door 
knob and walking in, but I repressed my impatience with an effort, 
and put my hand in my pocket instead. 

At last, when it seemed to me that an age had passed, I heard 
the door open, and my servant came out. I grasped her arm with 
considerable force. 
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‘Well?’ 

‘She is better. Her senses have come back. But the doctor 
says you must not go in for a few minutes. He will call you as 
soon as he thinks it well for you to come.’ 

A pleasant thing for a man in my impatient frame of mind to 
listen to! Not, however, that I gave the request the least con- 
sideration. I went as quickly as possible and opened the door of 
the room where my wife lay ; the door opened softly, giving forth 
no sound, and a screen stood before it, over the top of which I 
could just manage to see. As I looked over the top of that screen, 
the sight that presented itself to my eyes held me motionless with 
astonishment, for I know not how long a time. My wife, lifeless 
only a few minutes before, frightfully pale even now, indeed, had 
raised herself from the sofa and placed both arms around the 
doctor’s neck, and as I gazed he kissed her, not once—but time 
and time again. My first impulse was to dash down the screen 
and throw myself on the astonished scoundrel, but a moment’s re- 
flection caused me to think better of it ; so I softly closed the door 
and retreated to the kitchen again. The vision once removed 
from my eyes I began to doubt whether I had really seen it. I 
asked myself whether I might not be the victim of some freak of 
the imagination. Then the thought occurred to me that perhaps 
it was no delusion; perhaps my wife was still under the influence 
of her illness, and took Dr. Jerrold’s form for mine ; perhapsin her 
weakened condition she was not responsible for what she did. 

Suddenly, as wild thoughts chased one another through my brain, 
a suspicion struck me with all the force of a blow. My wife, in 
whom I had put such perfect trust, might she not be false, and 
this man some discarded lover ? or, worse still, some lover who had 
discarded her? Ina moment the conviction forced itself upon me, 
though I struggled to cast it off. I recalled the fact that she had 
first been attacked by her strange illness when I pointed out the 
man to her, and this now seemed to me all-significant. I had 
always known that I was of a jealous nature, but until this mo- 
ment I never realised the maddening influence, the irresistible 
strength and power that my weakness possessed over me. At that 
moment I was no longer my own master—I was capable of any- 
thing—no crime could have been too great for me to commit. 
Fortunately, however, my rage was too great to permit me to 
satisfy it by any sudden revenge. It was not to my credit, what- 
ever the law may say to the contrary, that I determined to watch, 
to wait, and to concoct a scheme which should amply avenge my 
tormented and insulted spirit. 

At length, when the doctor called me, I forced myself to look 
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at him with peace in my eye. For once I played the hypocrite, and 
entered the room with a smile on my face. 

‘My darling,’ said I, * you frightened me; I am so glad to see 
you better.’ 

‘Yes, I am better now,’ she murmured, in some confusion as I 
fancied. i 

‘Doctor,’ I remarked, ‘my wife’s first acquaintance with you 
has not begun under auspicious circumstances. I pointed you out 
to her in the street, and a moment afterwards she was unable to 
stand.’ I fixed my eyes on Isabelle as I spoke, and observed the 
colour rise perceptibly in her cheeks; but the doctor only answered 
with a careless smile, ‘A queer coincidence. I bope our next 
meeting may not be attended with such unhappy results.’ He 
bowed himself out, and although I followed him to the door I 
could not bring myself to grasp the hand he extended tome. I 
pretended not to see it, and he finally turned away with a slightly 
annoyed expression. From that day on, I was mentally tortured, 
morning, noon, and night. Then it was that I realised how well 
Iago said :— 


O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-ey’d monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 


Dr. Jerrold, although our next-door neighbour, did not become 
very intimate with us, or with me at least ; I often pressed him 
to call, in the slight hope that something would transpire to give 
me aclue to the mystery I was endeavouring to solve, but he in- 
variably excused himself. His practice, he said, was daily increas- 
ing, and what little time he could spare from his patients was 
devoted to his books. However, one day I came home unexpect- 
edly, and found him making a social call on my wife. Again I 
was wild with rage ; again I restrained myself in the hope of find- 
ing some more severe punishment for his rascality than merely 
knocking him down. 

At times during the next few weeks I felt almost persuaded of 
my wife’s innocence; notwithstanding the mystery which I could 
not fathom, I was willing to believe that in the end she would 
come out as pure as I had always imagined her to be; but these 
were only stray moments of tranquillity: at the first attack of the 
demon my confidence would give way again. 

I think I had seen Dr. Jerrold twenty times or more when the 
impression first came to me that I had seen him before—at some 
time previous to that day when he startled my wife. In vain I 
besought my memory to tell me where or when or under what 
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circumstances. Jerrolds I had known in my younger days, but 
none bore the slightest resemblance to the man in question. 
After amonth’s distracting effort I abandoned the attempt to place 
h'm. 

One morning I found my wife in tears. ‘Isabelle,’ said I, 
‘why do you weep? What isit?’ She tried to smile. 

* Sad thoughts will come at times, sad memories, and sometimes 
I think that such thoughts do me good.’ 

‘Are you not happy ?’ 

‘Happy! Oh, I am too happy—happier than I deserve to be. 
Often I feel that it is all too good to last. Often I feel as though 
—as though—I ought to tell you all ‘ 

‘All!’ said I, as she hesitated, and my heart gave a great leap. 

‘All the troubles of my life before you came to me; for my 
life has not always been so cloudless as it is to-day.’ 

‘You should tell me all that has ever troubled you,’ said I, 
‘if my sympathy could comfort you in the least.’ 

‘It would comfort me,’ she answered ; ‘and I will tell you— 
but not now. Some day, perhaps, I will, but I cannot do it yet. 
Do not press me, for Iam not equal to telling you to-day.’ 

Seeing her determined I did not insist: little did I then dream 
that before the sun rose twice again I was to know every particular 
of the trouble which was oppressing her—ay, paining her even as 
she spoke ; and, strangest of all, not from her own lips. 

This was the way it came about. 

Walking to my office immediately after the conversation 
recorded above, in a crowded thoroughfare my eyes lighted by 
chance on an elderly gentleman with peculiar eyes; beautiful they 
were, and yet a certain something about them told me that those 
eyes were very, very weak. It is a most astonishing fact that as I 
stared at that gentleman in a breathless sort of way my thoughts 
were not upon him—no, they were far away—they were with Dr. 
Jerrold ; they were with the man of the soft cap who had returned 
so suddenly from the land of dreams, to relieve his fellow-passenger 
of aroll of bank notes. The truth flashed upon me, without a men- 
tal effort, the instant the figure of this gentleman came within my 
range of vision: I recognised Dr. Jerrold as the robber before I 
recognised the elderly gentleman as the robbed: it certainly was 
ayn involuntary action of the brain. 

The discovery filled me with a wild satisfaction. I felt that I 
now possessed a power over this singular doctor. I could when I 
chose denounce him to the authorities, and hold him up to the 
world at large as a criminal of the worst description. It seemed 
strange to me now that I had not recognised him before. 
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I stepped forward and tapped the weak-eyed gentleman on the 
shoulder. He turned and looked at me through his glasses, but of 
course without a sign of recognition. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ I said, ‘but I think I cannot be 
mistaken. I think I once had the pleasure—that is to say, the 
pain, of beholding you in a very unfortunate situation.’ 

‘It is possible, sir,’ he said, with but a slight accent and an 
ease which showed me that he spoke our language with confidence. 
‘I donot know. Perhaps you will have the kindness to recall F 

‘I will, saidI. ‘ You probably have not forgotten the day when 
some valuable papers were stolen from you by a man who leaped 
from the train in which you were, and has never since been found.’ 

He seized both my hands in his. 

‘You!’ he exclaimed, peering into my eyes. ‘ You! ah, sir, you 
have changed.’ 

‘Indeed! I did not think you remarked me particularly at the 
time.’ 

‘I thank you,’ he went on without listening to me, ‘for the 
proof you have so recently given me of your reformation. Oh, it 
was noble in you after running such a risk. Do not fear. I will 
never betray you. So long as I live you are safe from the police. 
But tell me how you managed to escape death, on leaping from 
that train. It has seemed wonderful to me.’ 

‘You misunderstand me, sir, I said. ‘Iam not the man who 
robbed you, I am the man who saw you robbed and who is now 
willing to aid you in bringing the scoundrel who assaulted you to 
justice.’ 

From that moment the gentleman’s interest in me decreased. 
I distinctly saw it disappear from his weak eyes: as the robber he 
admired me; as the witness, I saw in an instant that I failed to 
hold his attention. He dropped my hand with an air of disap- 
pointment, as though, never having nearly strangled him, it was 
unworthy to be held in his. 

‘Ah, I understand,’ he said. ‘Yes, I see; you acted badly, 
sir. You should have come forward at the time. You made me 

any amount of trouble by deserting me, and your aid is of little 
use to me now.’ 

‘I regret it. But why, if I may ask ?’ 

‘J will explain. Because the money that was stolen has been 
repaid.’ 

* Repaid!’ I repeated. 

‘ With interest. I received the entire amount more than six 
months ago. It was paid to my bankers to my credit, and a letter 
was left to be delivered with the moncy : a letter without signature.’ 
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‘You astonish me, sir,’ said I. ‘It is more than strange that 
aman so desperate in his manner of obtaining money should have 
taken the trouble to repay it.’ 

‘The anonymous letter explained that. The writer told me 
that he had been a gambler, and at the time he was in my employ 
he had been heavily in debt. The more he played the heavier 
his losses became, and, with ruin staring him in the face, he re- 
solved to secure a sufficient sum to enable him to escape from 
France and to live comfortably afterwards, or—perish in the 
attempt. But I am tiring you.’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir, you are interesting me more than I dare say. 
I beg you to continue.’ 

‘Well, the writer admitted that his escape was miraculous. 
He had thrown himself violently forward in the direction that the 
train was going, and had struck on soft ground. Beyond a shock 
and a heavy fall he was uninjured. Picking himself up, he ran to 
the woods, and after numerous adventures escaped out of France 
into he neglected to state where. Again his love of gaming 
proved too strong for him. This time his luck was better, and 
having won largely he took pleasure in restoring the property of 
which he had so rudely deprived me. Then he begged my for- 
giveness, and so on, and so on, and that was all. 

I said not a word, and the gentleman continued :— 

‘Of course, after this, I should not think of attempting to 
punish him, even if I knew where to look for him, and, therefore, 
I must decline your aid. I thank you, sir, nevertheless. When 
next you are in France I may be of service to you. Here is my 
card. Good-morning, sir.’ 

He extended his hand, and I fear I let him depart with but a 
slight pressure, so perplexed was I by the sudden turn my affairs 
had taken. 

I went on to my office, and worked with an excitement and 
energy which accomplished wonders, I had now determined to 
put an end once for all to doubt, even though I opened the way to 
greater misery. I had determined to tell my wife that very night 
all that I had seen and all that I knew, and then demand an 
explanation. So rapidly did I work that the paper went to press 
a half-hour earlier than usual. The night was cold, and I stepped 
into the tavern near the office, thinking that something hot would 
tend to make my walk homewards rather more comfortablé, and at 
the same time encourage me to meet the coming ordeal. I followed 
up something hot with something hotter still, and then set out, 
walking briskly. Perhaps it was because something hot was a 
little stronger than usual; perhaps it was because I had eaten a 
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light dinner that night; but certain it is that I was feeling 
slightly elated, and perhaps somewhat confused, as I turned into 
the street where I lived ; not drunk by any means, not even tipsy ; 
I could walk in a straight line without difficulty ; but my head 
was a trifle cloudy. 

I remember that after I opened the door with my latch-key I 
was surprised at finding myself in total darkness, for it had been 
my wife’s custom to leave a dim light burning to guide me to the 
stairs. However, I knew the way well enough, and after some 
groping and one or two collisions with the wall I arrived at the 
stairway and began to ascend. Suddenly a figure bearing a lighted 
candle appeared above me, and instead of it being Isabelle, what 
was my astonishment when I recognised Dr. Jerrold. My tage at 
discovering him in my house at this time of the night was 
ungovernable. With an inward curse I felt for the revolver 
which I invariably carried at night for protection. ‘ Who are 
you?’ asked Dr. Jerrold. ‘Stop right where you are. Advance 
at your peril.’ I continued to advance, and he descended rapidly 
the few steps that separated us and threw his powerful frame upon 
me, his action of course extinguishing the candle, ‘ Vile sinner!’ 
I cried. ‘Prepare to meet your Maker, to answer for your 
crimes !’ . 

I felt his nervous hand upon my throat, and—madman that I 
was—I placed the pistol’s muzzle against his side and pulled the 
trigger. The effect was instantaneous—a sudden relinquishing of 
the grasp upon my throat, a moan, and a heavy fall. The nest 
instant remorse burst in upon me. Whatever the provocation, I 
would have given all I possessed to undo what could not be 
undone. 

The sound of footsteps above assured me that the house was 
aroused. For a moment, but only a moment, I thought of 
endeavouring to escape. Then, my better sense prevailing, I 
determined to hold my ground and await my wife’s appearance. 
The footsteps continued to come nearer, and at length a man 
appeared carrying a lighted lamp, and I recognised in him Dr. 
Jerrold’s valet. Something unfamiliar in the surroundings im- 
pressed me now for the first time, and I looked around more 
critically. The disposition of rooms and stairway was the same, 
but the wall-paper differed in colour from that in my house. 

I wonder whether any living man can form any conception of 
the horror that crept over me when I realised that instead of 
shooting an intruder I had shot a peaceable man in his own 
home, who had only been anxious to resent an invasion of his 
property by night. My cup of trouble, of sorrow, of remorse, 
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seemed too full. I must have staggered, for the doctor’s valet 
threw out his arm as though to save me from falling. 

‘What does this mean,’ he said—‘ crime, or a mistake ?’ 

‘Both!’ I answered. ‘ Yet, do not alarm the house, for, as 
Heaven is my witness, I am innocent.’ 

‘Innocent! Of what ? Who accused you?’ 

‘Silence!’ I cried fiercely. ‘ Assist me to lift him up.’ The 
bewildered valet obeyed mechanically, and we carried the doctor 
to his room and laid him on the bed, when I discovered to my joy 
that he still breathed. 

‘Now,’ said I to the valet, ‘run as fast as your legs can be 
made to carry you, and bring a surgeon here.’ 

Still bewildered he departed; perhaps he had been gone five 
minutes when | was astonished to see Jerrold open his eyes and 
look at me with the light of perfect consciousness in them. 

‘So,’ he said faintly, ‘ you are the man who shot me. Very 
well, you will be hanged for your pains.’ 

I threw myself on my knees at his bedside. 

‘Dr. Jerrold, listen to me, for I speak the simple truth. I 
swear to you that when I fired that shot I believed myself in my 
own house; and I was so wild with rage at having my suspicions of 
my wife’s infidelity confirmed that I knew not what I did. Though 
you have so deeply, irreparably injured me—-you see that I know 
all—I still crave your forgiveness for this unfortunate mistake.’ 

He raised himself with a vigour which I should not have expected 
from a man in so much pain. 

‘Your wife’s infidelity! I injured you! Have your senses left 
you? Are you mad ?’ 

‘It is useless to attempt to deceive me longer,’ I cried. ‘I 
have been an eyewitness to your guilty impassioned kisses. Ay! I 
have known all from the first, but I do not plead the knowledge in 
excuse for what has happened this night.’ 

‘You suspect as pure a woman as ever breathed! How dare 
you even whisper the vile thoughts that have passed through your 
diseased brain? Ob, you fool! So you have taken me to be the 
lover of my own sister—yes, my own sister, I say: so I am, in one 
sense ; I have loved her all my life better than any other living 
woman !—would you dispute my right to love her now?’ 

I literally shrank back from his words. In the face of this 
great revelation I felt more guilt on my soul than I had ever 
supposed I could feel and live. 

‘Then, what demon possessed you to adopt secrecy?’ I asked, 
finding my tongue at length. ‘Oh, why did you not tell me all 
at first ?° 
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‘I had my reason: but since you are as much in my power as 
I can ever be in yours, and to.show you what a fool you are, I will 
tell youmy reason. There! Are yousatisfied? I will tell you my 
reason. Years ago you were riding in a French railway carriage, 
when a man jumped out. Is that so?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘ At the time you thought he must have been killed. Is that 
so ?? 

* That is so.’ 

‘Well, he was not killed. I am the man! I escaped—never 
mind how. I escaped to England. I was ashamed to go back to 
my family, so I disguised myself somewhat and quietly studied 
medicine under an assumed name, and finally became a physician. 
All went well until that day when I first saw you and first knew 
you as my sister’s husband. My sister penetrated my disguise in 
an instant, and you know how the sight of me affected her. Until 
that moment she had not the least idea that her disgraced brother 
was in England. I recognised you before I had fairly entered your 
house, but I also saw that you did not recognise me. I managed, 
you will remember, so that my sister and I were left alone—then 
I told her the truth—I told her that for me you were the most 
dangerous husband she could have found. Now just consider. If 
I had declared myself to be your brother-in-law, would you not 
have thought it rather strange that you never heard of me before ? 
Would you not have asked embarrassing questions? Would not 
all your wondering have led you in the end to recall where you had 
seen me before? Perhaps you understand my reason for conceal- 
ment now.’ 


‘I do,’ said I; ‘and I have done you great injustice; forgive 
me.’ 


As he clasped the hand that I extended, his valet entered, 
accompanied by a surgeon, who proved to be an acquaintance of 
Jerrold’s, as I shall continue to call him. He smiled as he bent 
over and examined the wound. 

‘ Are you gentlemen laughing atme? This is a mere nothing. 
A little more and the ball would hardly have scratched you. You 
are a little weak from loss of blood; that is all. But how did it 
happen ?’ 

‘The way all accidents happen, answered Jerrold, ‘ nobody 
knows exactly how.’ 

With this rather vague explanation the surgeon was obliged 
to ke content. 

What words can describe my joy when I found that Jerrold 
was to live? What words can describe my joy when I folded my 
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wife to my. breast that very night and told her in part what I have 
told in these pages, and felt that she was all my own once more? 
Not that she had ever ceased to be, except in my imagination. 
At last I was persuaded that my troubles were at an end. 

Within a fortnight my brother-in-law was as well as ever, but 
he only recovered to live about six months. Pneumonia put a 
sudden end to his life, almost before I had begun to realise that, 
notwithstanding his sins, he was a better man than many who 
never have gone and never will go so far as to transgress against 
their country’s laws. High play, which had made of him a 
desperate man, was more his misfortune than his fault. 


W. M. TABER. 

































































































































Tzigge. 


A RUSSIAN SKETCH. 


Part I. 


Tue heat of this July 1875 will long be remembered in the Baltic 
provinces. In Courland it is blazing—suffocating. The breath of 
air which comes in to me through the open window scorches my 
cheek. Ever-recurring waves of heat rise from the panting earth, 
and dim in the quivering vapour lie the distant fields where the 
peasants work in their sheep-skin coats. Above, the sun, like a 
brazen ball, stands high in the lurid, changeless sky. The air is 
laden with the choking smell of burning woods, and all that has 
life—man, beast, bird, and plant—-gasps longingly for rain. There 
is not a leaf nor blade of green grass left: all is yellow and sear. 
Over the blooming, odorous month of July a blasting breath has 
past, bearing away the freshness of her refulgent beauty. The 
stork on her nest in the garden actually opens wide her long bill 
and yawns like a rational being, whilst her partner stands motion- 
less like a stone effigy by her side. And I am almost asleep for 
lack of energy to keep my eyes open, when the grating of wheels 
in the poplar avenue arouses my curiosity. Surely it cannot be 
visitors driving in this oppressive heat? I crane my neck until I 
descry a long four-wheeled cart locming heavily into the court. 
Slowly, with drooping head, the jaded horse creeps on, without even 
the reminder of the whip, which hangs limp in the hand of the 
driver. He sits on the narrow seat in front, and I can note his 
profile: the long, drooping nose and bearded chin, the black 
tangled locks, with that particular one which sweeps his thin, 
sallow cheek, and I recognise ‘ Tzigge,’ or ‘ Ziege’ (goat), the Jew 
pedlar. Fast asleep on the top of the bales of merchandise lies his 
only son Nathan. 

As Tzigge dismounts the women crowd the door and windows 
of the peasants’ quarters, which occupy one side of the court. 
They are all Letts. There is wild ‘Safing’ with her snowy hair 
and ever-shaking head. She was a beauty in her day, and is still 
dainty in her fair and spotless cleanliness, but there is a story in 
the depths of her mad eyes. Behind her is the ‘cow-mother,’ with 
a red kerchief pulled far over her brown cunning face; her deaf- 
and-dumb daughter has her head out of the window and utters 
her strange, unearthly sounds. 
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Nathan is wide awake now, and as lively in the heat as a sala- 
mander; he has sprung to the ground, and helps his father to carry 
in a bale of goods. In a short time they have all disappeared 
within. The horse and cart stand motionless under the shade of 
the great linden tree which stretches its grey, dusty limbs over 
the roof, and I have soon forgotten the little scene and its actors. 

It may be an hour later, as I sit in the saloon in half-torpid 
occupation, that I become conscious of the slow, noiseless opening 
of the door, just wide enough to admit of a long, drooping nose, a 
swaying lock of black hair, then a black glittering eye, framed in 
a network of wrinkles. Tzigge coughs a low subdued cough 
behind a dry sinewy hand, by way of introduction, then edges an 
inch or two into the room, showing me his long, greasy gaberdine, 
held together by a broad leather belt, and a bulged, travel-stained 
boot. He peers at me out of his wrinkles, and begins in a thin, 
whining treble :— 

‘Does the Gnidig’ Fraulein want anything to-day? I have 
here a good stock: woollen and linen goods, prints, calicoes, 
ribbons, stockings "—he proceeds with a long list in the same 
melancholy key, whilst his restless eye rolls and dances as if totally 
independent of the rest of his functions. Presently he drops into 
a deprecating minor, edging his body another inch into the room. 

‘Give poor Jew a handsel, lieb’ Gniidig’ Fraulein; he has not 
earned a copec this blessed day. He will sell cheap—dirt cheap, 
just for a handsel.’ 

* Not to-day, Hirsch; not to-day,’ I reply; ‘I told you last time 
that you and I cannot deal. You took me in shamefully with 
those handkerchiefs: they are not worth half the money.’ 

The Jew lifts his hands as if appealing to the higher powers; 
he opens his eyes as far as the wrinkles will permit, and raises his 
voice to the highest, shrillest pitch which is possible to humanity. 

‘Cheat? Did Friulein say poor Jew would cheat? But that is 
what we get. We must travel the country in all weathers to scrape 
our few copecs to keep body and soul together, and then hear that 
we cheat! Ah me! ah me!’ 

His hands fall to his sides and he bows his head until I can see 
nothing of his face but the bony ridge of his long nose. He looks 
the quintessence of woe, but I am unmoved, and even break into 
asmile. I know Tzigge’s theatricals too well to be affected by 
them now. 

‘Hirsch, you rascal,’ I say, ‘you have scraped copecs to a merry 
tune. They tell me you are as rich as Croesus. Where did you 
get the money to build that fine house in Mitau, poor Jew? All 
of stone too! It must have cost you a few bushels of copecs.’ The 
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effect of my words on Tzigge makes me laugh outright. He is the 
counterpart of Doré’s ‘ Reynard the Fox’ as he stands, his eyes 
rolled upwards, and the halter round his neck. He sucks in his 
thin lips until chin and nose almost meet. A whole minute he 
stands thus, nor ever utters a sound as he sways himself in his 
mental distress from toe to heel, from heel to toe. At length his 
eyes begin to move slowly downwards, until they twinkle in my 
face. 

‘Who has told Friiulein this thing ?’ he whines sorrowfully. 
‘ Who has mocked the poor Jew with this story of riches ? Ah me, 
it is a wicked and lying world! But Friulein jokes, and would be 
mirthful over the poor Jew’—here he smiles a wansmile. ‘ Well, 
let be, Hirsch will not take it amiss; he is glad that young Gniidig’ 
Fraulein can laugh and joke. It is well to be merry ere the evil 
days come.’ 

There is a pause, and the business key is resumed. 

‘Will Gniidig’ Friulein take a look at my wares? I have 
some wonderful bargains which I have kept expressly for her 
inspection. It does not do to let good bargains fall to the herd ; 
there must be some reservation. Friiulein is reasonable and 
understands how a bargain is got one time and not another.’ 

It will help away a short spell of the tedium of this weary day, 
I think, as I remember some trifling requirement, so I rise and 
follow in the wake of Tzigge’s creaking and odoriferous boots to 
the housekeeper’s room. Here I find the upper servants collected 
round a table turning over the stock of gaudy kerchiefs, amongst 
them old Siifing, her eyes wild, her cheeks flushed. She seizes 
upon Tzigge the moment he enters. 

‘Tell me, tell me,’ she cries, ‘ have you seen him—my Yahn— 
my husband ?’ 

Tzigge shakes her off impatiently. ‘Let be, let be, old mother, 
Have I not told you many times that I know him not?’ 

Safing’s blue eyes flash wickedly. ‘Jew—dog Jew—accursed 
Jew,’ she mutters, scraping with her feet and spitting furiously on 
the floor. 

Tzigge brings in more bales, and is never weary of showing and 
vaunting his merchandise, until at last we arrive at the article I 
wish to purchase, and business begins. 

‘ Now, Hirsch,’ I begin with great decision, ‘I am not going 
to waste time in bargaining. Name the value—you will not get 
one copec more from me, and I know its worth exactly—and I will 
pay you at once. But ask a fraction too much, and I do not buy 
at all, either to-day or ever again, and I will deal with Pfirsich in 
the future.’ 
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Tzigge fidgets and coughs; his cunning eyes roll and glitter 
with conflicting emotions. Pfirsich is his bitter enemy and rival ; 
the mere mention of his name in connection with trade is gall and 
wormwood to the pedlar; yet the ruling passion is mighty in his 
breast. He spreads out the material, he holds it out to the light 
in enticing folds, and mutters :— 

‘Beautiful, beautiful! Ah me, I gave too much for it. This 
piece will be a dead loss to the poor Jew. I am not like Pfirsich ; 
I cannot buy stuff with an artificial gloss to deceive the eye of my 
customers. I am too fair-dealing—too honest.’ 

I fold my arms in silent determination, and wait. Tzigge 
fidgets and mutters anew. When he addresses me his voice is 
almost tearful in the mournfulness of its whine. 

‘Perhaps the very Gniidig’ Friiulein would be pleased to men- 
tion what she will give? Rather than lose her custom, I would 
present it to Friulein, though times are hard, the dear God knows, 
and it is sore work to keep life in the body.’ He draws a yellow 
cotton handkerchief from the breast of his gaberdine and wipes the 
perspiration from his face. 

‘I could get it in town for fifty copecs the “aschin,”’ I reply 
reflectively, ‘ but I will allow you five copecs extra profit for bring- 
ing it out. Five copecs on the aschin is a Jarge sum, Hirsch, but 
you always get over me.’ 

The Jew makes no response. He stands as if struck mute with 
astonishment and grief. At length he begins in soliloquy: ‘ Fifty- 
five copecs! Ah heavens! And seventy was the price you paid out 
of your pocket just because you cannot resist a good article! Ah 
Hirsch, did you not forebode that you would never get back the 
value ?’ 

‘I knew how it would be!’ I interrupt indignantly. ‘You 
might as well ask a Jew not to breathe as not to overreach. I will 
not take it now at any price!’ I do not wait a moment, but flounce 
out of the room. Ten minutes later, as I am sitting in the saloon 
with a book, I hear the door creak. It is being opened almost 
imperceptibly. A low husky cough and an odour of leather reach 
my senses, but I make no sign. Then full five minutes elapse in 
profound silence. I begin to think that the intruder must have 
lost courage and retired, when a deep sigh undeceives me, out of 
which issues a sepulchral whine. 

‘Poor Jew is desolate at the way Gniidig’ Friiulein takes things. 
How is he to deal if he is not to speak the truth ? Friulein is hard 
—too hard.’ 

‘Go away,’ I say, waving my hand peremptorily. ‘I tell you 
I will not have the stuff now; I do not want it.’ 
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There is a pause, broken by a despondent sniff. 

‘Seventy copecs is the cost price, bei Gott. Ah me!’ 

I scorn to reply, but bury my face in my book. 

Tzigge grows suddenly animated, he advances a whole step into 
the room : ‘ Gnidig’ Friiulein shall have it below cost price; ata 
loss of five copecs on the aschin to the poor Jew, but I have 
said it!’ 

Another pause and a sniff which has desperation in it. ‘ Take 
it—take it, then, at fifty!’ he groans at length. 

‘I do not want it at any price, I tell you.’ 

But Tzigge is gone. In a minute he reappears, this time with 
a face suffused by a beaming flood of cheerfulness. He advances 
quickly on tiptoe—in respect to the polished floor—to my side, and 
resolutely places the material on the table without a word. 

I draw out my purse and count out the money with the like 
alacrity and smiling good-nature. We exchange friendly adieux, 
and part on the best of terms, 


Part II. 


SILENTLY into the’murky haze drops the blood-red ball of the 
sun. It is a relief to watch him out of sight, for I am sick to death 
of him. Tzigge’s cart still stands under the linden tree, and the 
dejected-looking horse has got his nose in a bag of hay. 

Is this the cool of the evening coming on, I wonder? There is 
a change in the atmosphere, and my burning skin feels clammy, 
my garments limp. It is a deception, I know: yet a change of 
any kind is grateful, and I draw the doubtful vapour into my 
collapsed lungs. There is a heavy, oppressive stillness without ; 
not a leaf stirs, not a bird has the energy to twit, not an insect 
hums. I am thinking of the pine forest which faces the sleepy 
river, and debating whether the effort of a walk thither would be 
recompensed by its sombre shade, when the door so lately closed by 
the retiring Tzigge is suddenly opened, not slowly this time, but 
swiftly, with a perfect assurance, and a well-known apparition, 
though in its surpassing beanty an ever-fresh wonder to me, 
crosses the threshold. It is only a Jew boy in a soiled gaber- 
dine, yet a gleam of glorious sunlight he seems, his heavenly 
beauty shining from his dingy clothing as brightest ray through 
a dusky cloud. An inspiration of Nature is he,a gem of humanity, 
the divine expression of a perfect type! And this is Tzigge’s son 
Nathan. 

He carries a large wooden box on his shoulders, supported by a 
leather strap, his cap is off and his rare auburn hair clusters in 
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unkempt splendour, a natural aureola round his head. He advances 
with the confidence of a spoilt child, and, dropping on his knees, 
he deposits his box at my feet, with the half-inquiring, half-assured 
request, ‘ Gniidig’ Fraulein will deal ?’ 

‘Nathan,’ I say, thinking of a certain drawer containing writ- 
ing-paper I can never use from its similitude to blotting-sheet, 
soap with a confusing mixture of strange odours, buttons enough 
to serve a lifetime, and a host of other articles of doubtful utility 
and embarrassing possession—‘ Nathan, dear lad, I need nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to-day.’ Yet I wish from my heart I did, as I 
put my hand on his beautiful head to temper the refusal. 

He turns the brightness of his smiling, confident eyes to me, 
and I waver. He opens his sweet pleading lips with the words, 
‘Yes, she will! good Friulein always buys of the poor Jew boy.’ 
And I am won. 

He knows his power, the rogue. Already he has opened his 
box, and arranges his wares with childish eagerness. It is a 
strange medley. Cheap trinkets, chocolate, soap of every hue, 
bottles of cheap scent, mixed sweetmeats, thimbles, scissors, 
stationery, buttons. Nathan is great in buttons. He lifts one 
article after another and holds it out at arm’s length to tempt his 
victim, as he flashes upon me such sparkling looks from his large 
liquid eyes that language seemed superfluous; but he talks inces- 
santly, with an audacious disregard to the sacred rules of syntax, 
yet it sounds like the grateful pattering of rain-drops falling into 
a great drought. 

‘Ah see, lieb’ Gniidig’ Friiulein! Is it not a lovely device? 
Friulein could wear it for years and it would not tarnish. On 
her neck it would look like gold, and only twenty copecs.’ It isa 
brass necklace, a brazen deception, but I buy it. 

‘ Will lieb’ Fraulein put it on to try the effect ?’ 

I clasp it on my neck, and am rewarded by a vision of gleaming 
white teeth, a smile which an artist would have given a world to 
catch. ‘Ah, Himmel, how it becomes her!’ he exclaims in rap- 
tured tones, his curly head on one side. 

I smile too and gaze into the radiant face until I wonder if I 
be not ‘ entertaining an angel unawares.’ Now a drawer is opened 
where are the buttons—buttons small, large, round, flat, concave ; 
buttons many-coloured, stamped with strange devices; a very 
museum of buttons. 

‘Now I will show Fraulein something quite new from Peters- 
burg! Not a merchant in the province has them but myself.’ 
He says this in a mysterious whisper as he draws forth a small 
parcel, unfolds it carefully, and hands me a card of buttons, They 
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are certainly a novelty, for on their white surface a brilliant scarlet 
May beetle is stamped. 

The eager eyes watch my face as I examine them. 

‘Nicht wahr? Friiulein has never seen the like before?’ he 
inquires breathlessly. 

‘Never, Nathan, never. They are indeed wonderful!’ 

Nathan claps his hands softly and chuckles delightedly. ‘ Ah, 
I knew it, I knew it!’ 

‘I think I must secure a dozen of these,’ I say with consum- 
mate hypocrisy, ‘ before they are sold out.’ 

‘ Friulein is wise; they will go like smoke.’ And my flower 
of Judah has whipped out his scissors and cuts me off my dozen, 
which concludes our business. 

The quick, nimble fingers arrange the scattered articles in the 
box, the lid closes with a snap, and the strap is swung across the 
strong young shoulders. A swift sweep downwards of the beauti- 
ful head and I feel the pressure of the rosy lips on my hand. A 
parting flash from the bright eyes and a softly murmured ‘ Adé, 
lieb’ Friulein, and he is gone. I turn with a sigh, and note only 
now that the shadows are gathering and the room has grown gloomy 
and sombre. 

I saunter out on to the verandah, and lean wearily against one 
of its vine-covered pillars. The landscape is almost hidden in 
smoke, haze, and the coming darkness. The peasants tramp 
slowly into the court, each with his milk barrel strapped to his 
back. Then Tzigge’s gaunt stooping figure hurries round the 
corner of the house, followed by Nathan. I watch them pile their 
bales on the cart and draw over the tarpaulin. Nathan stops to 
stroke the old nag’s cheek, who turns an affectionate nose to him, 
then father and son mount the driver’s seat. The boyish hands 
grasp the reins and the cart moves heavily away. Once only the 
joyous face is turned in my direction. The old blue cap, which 
sits on its owner’s head like a crown on the head of a king, is raised, 
and I see him no more. 

Three broiling, consuming weeks have passed over us, and still 
no rain. The corn hangs bleached on attenuated, straggling stalks 
to the earth. It would seem as if Nature had ceased to make an 
effort. The peasants are no longer sent to labour in the fields, but 
go out in detachments to fight with the fiery serpents which devour 
and lay low the forests. They return with anxious blackened faces, 
speaking little, but the women whisper, awe-stricken, of the ‘ black 
death.’ 


All around us in the little towns the small-pox is raging. It 
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is worst at Mitau. Intelligence reaches us of men and women 
we have known who have been called between the striking of the 
hour to ford the black river which separates our consciousness 
from the terrible mystery of the Unknown. At length, when 
things have got to their worst, when the disease has attacked a 
child at the mill on our estate, when the crops are ruined and we 
have sunk into a sort of morbid indifference, a cloud appears on 
the horizon. We watch it through a long day on its solemn 
march, until at the approach of evening comes a mysterious swell 
in the trees, which increases until the branches rock and creak. 
Suddenly a vivid flash of lightning and a peal of thunder which 
seems to carry off the top of my skull, and, God be praised, there 
is the rain! I rush to the verandah step to drink in the sweet 
refreshing air, nor heed the heavy drops which wet my head. It 
is new life! Women run and set their tubs out to catch the 
stream which gushes from the spouts. Every window is flung 
open, and lo! through the din of the tempest the sound of wheels 
falls on my ear, and Tzigge’s cart, with Tzigge on the front, a sack 
thrown over his shoulders, the water running in a continuous 
stream from the peak of his cap and his drooping nose, drives 
into the court. I observe at once that he is alone, Nathan is not 
with him. 

He gets awkwardly down asif his limbs were cramped. ‘ Tzigge 
is getting an old man,’ I think. He leads the steaming horse to 
the shelter of a shed, and gives him hay, then turns and walks with 
bent knees and stooping body towards the side door of the house. 

Some time has elapsed, and I still stand watching the descend- 
ing rain, when I am startled by a low, hoarse cough at my elbow. 

What is the matter with the aged Jew? Yes, aged in very 
truth, with grizzled hair and withered sunken cheeks, the very 
ghost of Tzigge. I look into his face with a sudden awe, for I 
read a tragedy there. Our eyes meet. There is despair and ill- 
concealed anguish in their restless gaze. He looks away, strug- 
gling for composure ; his thin lips twitch and quiver, and ere he is 
aware a feeble moan escapes his breast. 

What does it mean, I wonder? And a vague presentiment 
comes over me—a fear which I thrust aside, but which turns and 
looks at me with hollow, awful eyes. 

Meanwhile Tzigge has manned himself sufficiently to inquire 
in a sadly diminished whine, ‘ Will Gniidig’ Friiulein deal ?’ 

I have not a single requirement in the world that the Jew 
can supply, but I cannot say ‘no’ to-day. The society of this 
humid, greasy, dejected old Jew has a singular fascination for me. 
I must solve a mystery. I must find out without the terrible 
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effort of an inquiry where—I dare not ask myself what I would 
know. I hastily turn over in my mind what I might require, and, 
having mentioned it, Tzigge leaves me to fetch in the bale. I go 
to the housekeeper’s room, and wait with a dull, incomprehensible 
pain at my heart. When Tzigge enters I observe with relief that 
he is quite himself again, and vaunts his wares in the usual business 
key. ‘Iam all wrong, I think. Have I not yet got accustomed 
to the pedlar’s habitually Woe-begone mien? As I turn over the 
goods I enter into conversation with him. I talk of the weather, 
the damaged crops, and at length of the small-pox. 

‘Do you come direct from Mitau ?’ I ask, with my eyes bent 
on the material in my hand. 

There is a brief pause before Tzigge replies: ‘ Yes, Gnidig’ 
Friiulein, I come from there.’ 

‘There have been many fatal cases,’ I continue, still looking 
down. 

There is no reply. I throw a fearful glance across the table. 
The Jew’s face is ashen grey and he grasps for support at the edge 
of the table. 

Poor Jew! Poor despised Jew, thou, too, art human! 

‘Tzigge, I say, letting slip the opprobrium in my trouble for 
the old man, ‘ Tzigge, tell me, what is it?’ I go to him and put 
my trembling hand on his threadbare sleeve. Alas! I know all, 
even before the words burst from his quivering lips. 

‘Nathan, Nathan! My son, my God-sent little son!’ 

I cover my face with my hands, and a vision comes to me. 
I see a bright, joyous face turned upon me. A faded blue cap is 
raised, and the vision is gone. 

My beautiful Nathan is dead! I find myself repeating it 
again and again, whilst the rain beats against the window, the 
distant thunder growls continuously, and the broken-hearted old 
Jew moans out his anguish in unison. 

What can I say to comfort him? ‘ Hirsch,’ I falter at length, 
‘do not despair like that. He has gone from a weary world full 
of care to a land where there is neither sorrow nor sighing.’ 

Stale commonplaces these. He heeds them not. He sways 
his body to and fro whilst moan after moan escapes his breast. 

‘Think of his sweet face amongst the angels of God,’ I con- 
tinue. Then I see that my words are vain; he does not hear 
them. I go to the window and look out, choking down the lump 
in my throat. He is better left alone. By degrees the force of 
his grief subsides; gasping sighs take the place of moans. At 
length he steps over to my side and, stooping low, he reverently 
raises the hem of my skirt to his lips. 
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‘Gniidig’ Fraulein was kind to my son Nathan: may the God 
of my fathers bless her !’ 

I cannot reply, but silently grasp the long hand extended 
towards me in blessing. 

‘ Now the foolish old Jew is himself again, Fraulein will for- 
give his weakness,’ he says, returning to the table. ‘How much 
does she require ?’ holding up the material I had selected. 

I name the quantity. He measures it, divides it- from the 
piece, and for the first and last time in his life, I verily believe, 
neglects to bargain. I pay him the sum he mentions—not a 
copec too much, though to-day I would have cheerfully given him 
whatever he had asked. Tzigge makes me a low bow as he opens 
the door for me. 

‘Take heart,’ I say, in reply to his ‘ Adé, Fraulein.’ 

He silently lays a hand on his heart,and I go. An hour later, 
in passing the door of the housekeeper’s room, I hear Tzigge’s 
voice raised to the accustomed shrill treble adopted by him in his 
dealings with the Lettish servants. 

‘Not a copec less, I tell you. I sell at a loss. Does she 
think I pick my merchandise off the roads ?’ 

I smile and sigh as I picture a little mound in that dreary 
Jewish burial-place on the outskirts of Mitau. The father must pass 
it on his homeward way. The rain has abated, and rugged clouds 
scud across the sky, whilst ever and anon the level sun darts ardent 
beams through the rent curtain of the West. Nature is shaking 
the drops from her purified robe as she turns her sunburnt face 
upwards in mute thanksgiving. And I wander forth into the 
sweet fresh air, drinking in deep draughts of the invigorating 
exhalations which proceed from the drenched earth and wayside 
pine. I watch the victory of the sun. He has torn the veil 
which would conceal his splendour into a thousand fragments and 
scattered them many-hued over the bright horizon. Now he 
stretches out glittering arms and clasps his long-neglected earth- 
bride in a mighty embrace. 

Ere I am aware, the grating of wheels is close upon me. I 
step quickly aside to avoid the splash from the deep cart-ruts, and 
recognise Tzigge. He sits on the front of his cart with drooping 
head, his beard sweeping his knees. I murmur ‘ Good-night,’ but 
my voice does not reach him; unconscious of my presence, he 
passes me by. I stand and look wistfully after the ever-lessening 
vehicle, until it seems to me like a black hearse upon the horizon, 


which finally disappears into the burnished gates of the West. 
M. EASTWOOD. 
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Love's Weapons. 






















Love on a day lay down, athirst and weary, 
To rest him on the turf beside a stream, 
Not knowing that strange flood for Lethe dreary, 
Whose drowsy murmur lulled the god to dream ; 
While, tumbled by his side, his full-filled quiver 
Was spilled, and some darts slipped into the river, 
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And some were dinted in the bank of sod, 
And some fell all athwart the sleepy god. 
Anon he woke; and, gathered, cleansed, and dried, 
Again they fill the quiver by his side. 
So he goes aiming with boy’s ignorance, 
Unrecking of the taint that by mischance 
His darts have gotten; these make men forget 
All for Love’s sake,—some others cause them set 
Their all on earthy loves ;—but, sooth to say, 


Sweet are the wounds of those that next his bosom lay! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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A SHETLAND STORY. 


CuaPter I. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear.—Loncrettow. 


A warm, bright, mirthful July morning. Early morning we 
Southerners would say it was—not being used to a sunrising half 
an hour or so after midnight, as people in Shetland are during 
midsummer months. Mistress Sinclair is sitting in the sheepfold 
with a company of her women-folk plucking the fine wool from 
the sheep. Wiry, active, petulant little animals they are, who 
quite spoil the character of their kind for patience. They want 
to be higher up on the hillside, to taste its sweet herbage while 
the dew yet lingers. Why should they submit to this rude mauling 
by mere women, whose absurd chattering and laughter mars so 
wilfully the chorus of their rebellious bleating? Like wise sheep, 
however, the fathers and mothers of the flock reckon that the less 
they struggle the sooner shall they win to the hills again. Not so 
the youngsters. They won’t be fleeced without a struggle. 

A peal of laughter echoes among the rocks as one bold fellow 
who is but half-plucked breaks away even from the arms of Mis- 
tress Sinclair herself, and, rushing at the fold gate, clears it in 
a twinkling, and bounds up the hill with a nimbleness unknown 
among our heavier English muttons. 

A young girl leaps up and is after him instantly. It will bea 
smart race methinks: yet I would back the sheep ; for he, cunning 
rogue, will skip across many a patch of treacherous bog that even 
the light foot of Bena Sinclair must not touch. 

The laughter and the murmur of busy tongues below in the 
sheepfold grow fainter ; still the girl pursues that wilful creature, 
for she sees that it has but the sagacity of a sheep after all, and 
although stopping now and again to pluck a mouthful of heather 
just for defiance’ sake apparently, is making straight for a spot 
where the grey rock rises abruptly some twenty feet or so to bar 
further progress. 

‘Ye'll hae to come back ta my arms, my bonnie lambie,’ says 
Bena to herself, as she warily shifts her ground a little, in case 
P2 
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he should change his purpose ere it was too late, and escape by 
doubling down the hill side. 

‘Ah !—yon man is na welcome!’ she exclaims in a tone of 
vexation. A young man mounted on a Shetland pony suddenly 
has emerged from the mist which lies farther up the hill. His 
appearance has just done what she feared might happen. The 
errant sheep has come to a standstill, before entering that cul de 
sac. 

But her expression of annoyance has scarcely left Bena’s lips 
before a rich flush of pleasure spread over her face. 

‘Magnus, Magnus! my lamb,’ she cried, clasping her hands in 
mock despair. ‘ Ye’ll be driving him awa.’ 

Not so, however. By a dexterous flank movement, which only 
a Shetland pony could have been trusted to make among those 
rocks, the young horseman shut off what chance remained for the 
wanderer of escaping down hill. Then he jumped from his pony, 
and with merry eagerness the maiden and he raced after the lamb 
together. It was soon caught. Thereupon Bena, holding the 
truant tightly in her arms, sat down on a mossy mound to rest 
herself awhile. 

Magnus Laurie might well look with admiring fondness upon 
that bright and beautiful face: ay, and with contentment, too; 
for he, lucky fellow! had already learnt from Bena herself that 
she would not mind sharing the bitter and the sweet of life with 
him—some day. That day will be one of sore tribulation for the 
lads of North Mavine, and of hopeful contentment for the lasses, 
since Bena Sinclair, in virtue of her position as the acknowledged 
beauty of the parish, is a sort of ‘ unknown quantity’ in most of 
the love-making thereabouts. To be just to her, she was quite 
guiltless of any coquetry, but she could not hinder the bewitchment 
of those dark, lustrous eyes of hers, which were all the more fasci- 
nating that they were so rare among Scandinavian people, as the 
Shetlanders are. Tradition reports that shipwrecked Spaniards of 
the Great Armada settled in those wild northern isles, and have 
left traces of themselves in the features and bearing of some of the 
present inhabitants. This might possibly explain why the maiden 
sitting there seemed in looks and ways so much more a child of 
the sunny south than of storm-beaten Thule. 

‘I thought I was your lamb, Bena, when you called to me,’ 
said Magnus, as he watched how she alternately caressed and chid 
with mischievous earnestness the little creature in her arms. 

‘You!’ A merry ripple of laughter and a toss of the dainty 
head followed this exclamation, Then she added quickly, ‘ You 
are a sheep for thinking so, Magnie.’ 
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‘I won’t deny being a sheep just now, for I shall follow you, 
my darling, instead of running away as that silly lamb did.’ 

‘Nay, that ye will not,’ said Bena, jumping to her feet sud- 
denly. ‘The lasses down yonder in da sheepfold wull jist bother 
me all da morn, and—and say , 

‘What will they say?’ 

‘ That I jist ran awa to meet ye.’ 

Custom supported Bena in her unwillingness that her betrothed 
should bear her company tack to the fold. Shetland maidens 
take credit to themselves in not being found out in their courting. 
People may suspect as much as they like, but until the wedding 
day is actually fixed Bena will remain amusingly ignorant of the 
fact that her heart is not her own. Such is her present intention, 
at any rate. 

Magnus Laurie had been south, as far as Edinburgh. Indeed 
he was then on a month’s holiday from his business of civil engi- 
neering. He had lost faith in some of the customs of his native 
land. Especially in this one that would rob him of Bena’s society. 
Who, out of Shetland, will blame him? 

‘ My poor child,’ he said, laughing, ‘ you are the slave of a most 
horrible superstition. You shan’t be any longer. Besides, I was 
on my way to ask your brother for some flies. Ruawater Loch is 
full of trout, and I mean to have a few this morning. Now, isn’t 
it absurd that I should linger here for another half-hour just to 
please a silly fashion ?’ 

‘To please me, Magnus,’ said Bena, colouring. ‘ But ye talk 
of fishing,’ she added quickly; ‘that minds me that one o’ my 
faither’s haaf boats at Feathaland needs a man for dis night’s 
work. Will ye no gang awa’ wid dem for once ?’ 

To do Bena justice, she was not trying to gain her end, of 
returning alone, by saying this. Simply some thoughts—not alto- 
gether pleasing ones, for her face had grown serious as she spoke— 
had been revived, when he mentioned his purpose of going fishing. 

‘Na, na, I canna go dis day,’ said Magnus earnestly. He had 
fallen unconsciously into the old Shetland talk. 

‘ Why ?’—those Spanish eyes flashing upon him searchingly 
as she spoke. 

* Becas—canna du guess, Bena ?—my grandmidder wishes for 
my company dis afternoon and night.’ 

Bena shook her head. Tears were in her eyes, and her voice 
quivered as she replied: ‘ Magnie, I dinna ask ye lightly, but 
becas some folk say ye hae grown too proud in Edinbro’ to work 
wid puir fishers at the haaf—and—and—I wull say it—an’ ye’ll 
ken what I feel. Some jist hint (among the lasses, I mean) that 
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Magnus Laurie no has da heart of a true Shetland lad for da 
bonnie deep sea. It is na true, it is na true.’ 

‘It isnatrue. I'll gota dis night’s haaf, said Magnus, quietly, 
‘and ye shall hae your own way about dat ither matter. I will jist 
ride awa ta da fishing station and gie a hand wi’ the tackle.’ 

Bena’s face was lit up with bright content as she kissed him 
and said— 

‘Ye are my lamb, Magnus.’ 

A white mist was coming down the hill side as she ran nimbly 
towards the sheepfold with her truant in her arms; it pursued her, 
and she was lost to sight. Sky and sea and land also disappeared 
as Magnus still looked the way she had gone. Then suddenly the 
solemn ocean reappeared far off in its loneliness) The homelands 
below the hills, with their grey cottages and green corn patches, 
were yet invisible. 

The young man sighed heavily as he mounted his pony and 
rode northwards to the fishing station. 

When Bena entered the sheepfold again, she fully expected a 
scolding from her mother for wasting so much time on one lamb. 
It was an agreeable surprise, therefore, that she was allowed to sit 
down and complete the plucking of the little animal without any 
comment being made on her absence. This was probably due to 
the fact that Mistress Sinclair’s maternal pride had just been 
gratified by one of her assistants remarking, as Bena appeared in 
sight :— 

‘Dy lass has a wonderfu’ wull, Mistress. She niver give up 
onything she sets her mind ta.’ 

No one guessed how uneasy the owner of this ‘ wonderful will’ 
was as the day wore on for her recent exercise of it on Magnus 
Laurie. She felt very happy that he had done her bidding; 
proud, also, of her own power, as all maidens are when the sweet 
compulsion of love is strikingly successful. Yet she felt there was 
something strange in the way Magnus had obeyed. He was so 
serious, almost distressed, as he parted from her. Why didn’t he 
laugh her out of her tearful trouble about the whisperings of those 
malicious lasses? She loved him for his attention to his aged 
relative, but surely he could not have been unhappy because old 
Ruth Laurie would be without his company for one night? That 
would be carrying affection for a grandmother a little too far. 

The upshot of these cogitations was that Bena decided to spend 
the evening with Mistress Ruth. It would be both pleasant and 
kind to do so, and Magnus, on his return from the haaf fishing, 
would be gratified at her thoughtfulness. 

Accordingly, about five o'clock in the afternoon, Bena slipped 
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out of the house quietly and ran along the northern shore of the 
voe, or bay, of North Roe for about a quarter of amile. Then 
mounting a hillock, a long strip of meadow land, all golden with 
buttercups, lay before her. Beyond were the hills, piled one on 
the back of the other. Warm purple heather clad them entirely 
at the lower part, but farther up they seemed sown thickly with 
masses of light grey rock. The smoke of a cottage was curling up 
out of a hollow near the base of these buirgs, as Shetlanders call 
the hills. In that cottage lived Mistress Ruth Laurie. She had 
long been a ‘ widow-wife ’—to use the quaint phrase of the islands 
—and Magnus was her only descendant. 

‘ How beest du, Mistress ?’ said Bena as she entered. 

‘ Ales! no sae blithe as a bodie sud be, expectin’ ye, Bena, my 
lass.’ 

‘Expecting me!’ echoed the girl in a surprised tone. Then, 
observing a twinkle in Mistress Ruth’s eye, she playfully shook 
her by the shoulder, and added: ‘It ili becomes an auld wife to 
gie hersel’ to flattery.’ 

‘ Troth, lass, tis na sich thing. My bairn Magnie tauld me 
dis morn, dat ye wad drink a dish o’ tay wid me dis night; I 
guess dy lad is na far awa jist noo.’ 

‘My lad!’ repeated Bena, lightly, though she could not help 
blushing. ‘Ye are a varra wise woman, Mistress Ruth, ta ken 
mair den——’ 

‘Whisht, lass.) Do ye tink Magnus has na tauld me?’ Then 
she took Bena’s face between her hands and kissed her tenderly, 
adding, ‘ Ye sall baith hae my blissin’, dis solemn night.’ 

Bena’s conscience smote her, as she remembered what she had 
done that morning. She glanced at the little table and then at 
the hearth. Evidently a special meal had been prepared by 
Mistress Ruth, and Magnus was now miles away on the sea! 

‘It is jist my blame, grandmidder,’ she faltered. 

‘What is dy blame ?—dat my bairn has been sae long catching 
da trouts?’ inquired the old woman, affectionately. Then noticing 
the penitent look on Bena’s face, she exclaimed with abrupt energy— 

‘Whar is Magnus ?’ 

Bena might be evasive enough where love matters were con- 
cerned, it was the custom; but her nature was sincere, and she 
now felt there was nothing for it but to confess whither Magnus 
was gone just to please her. 

‘One o’ my faither’s haaf boats 

She did not complete the sentence. Her aged companion had 
sunk back in her low chair, and burying her face in her withered 
hands was groaning piteously. 
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‘What hae I done? what hae I done?’ wailed Bena, throwing 
herself at the feet of Mistress Ruth. 

‘Ye hae sent my bairn to his doom, lass. It is twenty years 
agone, dis varra night—ye ken what.’ 

Then the grandmother of Magnus Laurie rose suddenly, and 
tottered towards the door of the cottage muttering as she went :— 

‘Yea, beyond the Ramna Stacks—faither and son—under the 
cold sea—locked in each other’s arms.’ 


Cuapter II. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony.—The Ancient Mariner. 


‘Give way, laddies! der’s young bluid in da boat, an’ we should 
be da first ta reach da point dis efternoon.’ 

‘Hey! hey!’ The crew bent to their oars as Jemmie Hewison 
appealed to them, more like men who had staked heavily on the 
result of a rowing match than like sober fishers. The ‘Sixern’ 
sprang forward under the impulse of half a dozen pairs of strong 
arms as though it sympathised with their efforts. 

Whatever misgivings Magnus Laurie felt as he parted from 
Bena in the morning had been conquered hours ago by that all- 
powerful instinct for seafaring which is inborn with every true 
Shetlander. Nay, more than this, the young man had begun to 
feel a certain gladness of heart in emancipating himself from the 
superstitious associations of that particular day. He had laughed 
at Bena for her deference to Shetland notions about courtship. On 
returning from the haaf fishing he could—not exactly laugh at the 
dear old soul whose life was bound up in his—but, gently impress 
on her that another superstition, about fatal anniversaries, might be 
thankfully put aside. 

‘Yes, she will feel more cheerful about me to know that the 
spell has been broken,’ Magnus said to himself, as, earlier in the 
day, he sat among a crowd of fishermen baiting the hooks for the 
short lines. ‘It seems a brutish thing to do to leave her all alone, 
but she will never dream what I am doing, and common-sense 
says that I am acting kindly to her, if it is in a rather rough way, 
poor old creature. Not more rough than the way a surgeon acts, 
when he cuts deeply in order to avert years of lingering pain.’ 

The bold fishers around Magnus while he thus soliloquised, with 
more or less of Edinboro’ sophistry, had plenty of common-sense ; 
yet I venture to affirm that not a man of them would have con- 
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sented to his putting forth from Feathaland on that particular day 
had they known what he did. Twenty years and more had passed 
since his father and grandfather perished together; and, alas! such 
events are too common in those storm-girt islands to be long re- 
membered save by the bereaved ones. Many families accept as 
a bitter truth the proverb that ‘none of their men die in their 
beds.’ 

But to return. Full thirty boats were eagerly pressing out 
seawards that afternoon, and Jemmie Hewison’s craft, doubtless 
owing to the ‘ young bluid’ of the latest addition to her crew, bade 
fair to be the first to begin the haaf fishing. 

When they started, the blue sea seemed no more than slightly 
corrugated, as it were, by the gentle puffing of the wind, which 
came and went fitfully. The sky above was a calm expanse of 
bluish grey, dashed here and there with streaks and patches of 
faintest yellow. The sun had hidden himself somewhere behind 
those clouds southwards, but only that he might shoot his rays 
into them, causing these rays to spread in a soft shimmer of light 
upon distant hills, whereby the heather—modest drab or brown by 
nature—became a mass of shining gold. At length the glory upon 
the hills died away; the clouds gathered themselves into sombre 
mountain forms; and the wind gave up playing and settled into 
a steadier mood. 

‘I tink we canna do better dan hoist da sail,’ remarked Jemmie 
Hewison. ‘Noo, Magnus, do thou help at da halyards, if du hasna 
forgotten dy sea-craft since du hast been a gran’ Scotch jontleman.’ 

‘Na, na, skipper,’ said Magnus, laughing. ‘I’m no Scot yet, 
but true Norse, bone and bluid, like yersel.’ 

The oars were shipped, tbe little mast raised, the shrouds 
braced, and the brown sail run up on the ‘ rackie’ (a half-circle of 
wood that attaches it tothe mast). Then the ‘ Stormy Petrel,’ after 
a preliminary shake, as though she felt the need of arousing herself 
to further effort, heeled over slightly, and flew before the breeze. 

‘ Dis will jist about do for da haddocks,’ remarked the skipper 
to his crew generally, after sailing for half an hour or so. ‘I 
wonder if da fresh hand will bring luck whin we cast for da 
baits ?’ 

‘ Ay, Jemmie, my man, dat will he—a haddock on every hook,’ 
exclaimed Magnus boldly. As he spoke he busied himself in 
getting ready one of the smaller ‘ packies,’ or bundles of line which 
had been already baited with limpets. By means of these the 
Shetland fisher catches a few miles from shore the bait (haddocks 
chiefly) which is presently to be proffered to the epicurean cod and 
ling far out at sea. 
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‘ Da laddie’s leethful (active) and handy, Eric,’ observed Jemmie 
Hewison to the fisher—a big fair man with a tremendous beard— 
who sat on the thwart beside him, slowly pulling the boat as the 
line was paid out. 

‘Yah; an’ as like his puir faither as one side o’ dis boat is 
ta da other, replied Eric Ericson. ‘A stately lad wis Ronald 
Laurie.’ 

‘Wis na auld Gibbie Laurie an’ his son Ronald drowned 
tagither, hereabouts?’ inquired Hewison. ‘I wis sailin’ to da 
Indies, ye ken, till some ten years agone.’ 

‘Norrard iv da “Stacks ” yonder ; dey wis found jist cuddling 
each ither like twa bairns asleep. But dinna talk o’ da matter, 
Jemmie, der’s na luck in it; ‘specially whan yor lad is in 
da boat.’ 

‘I niver thought o’ dat, noo,’ responded Hewison in a whisper. 
‘ Eric, we must pass da word roun’ to da lads to be varra carefu’ 0’ 
Ronald Laurie’s bairn.’ 

In the meanwhile Magnus was too eagerly engaged in casting 
out the haddock baits to pay any attention to what had just been 
said respecting the death of his father and grandfather. He and 
the rest of the crew had just finished their task and cast over the 
‘bower ’ (buoy) which marked the limit of the lines as Jemmie and 
Eric closed their dialogue. The line being paid out, the boat’s 
head was turned, and Magnus’s prediction proved to be pretty near 
the truth. For the next hour haddocks in abundance (many of 
them of a size for which, in a cured state, Mr. Sweeting would 
expect eighteenpence) were tumbled over the boat’s side, and 
quickly cut up to bait the long lines. 

This task finished, the boat was again put about, and with 
hoisted sail once more made boldly for a cod bank some ten miles 
from the Feathaland point. This reached, the fishers settled 
down steadily to the task of paying out the long lines, four or 
five miles in extent. At length, about half-past nine, the 
‘bower ’ was thrown over, and those well-wearied toilers of the sea 
gathered in the stern of the boat for their supper of tea-kettle tea 
and bannocks. 

‘I sud like to see dat big cloud awa’ norrards splitting up a perie 
(little) bit, Eric,’ muttered the skipper, as he scanned the horizon 
with experienced eye, before applying himself to the eating and 
drinking. 

‘Ay, dat would I, Jemmie. “Tis a’ varra weel fir da sun ta 
paint it sa bonnily, bit dat winna coax it into a good humour if it 
is inclined ta mischief.’ 

It was truly a glorious sunsetting. With that yearning for 
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mutual delight in beautiful things which true love evokes, Magnus, 
as he looked, was hoping that Bena would not miss the sight. 





; The sun was going down behind a vast mountain of deep-blue 
cloud, golden-capped, which seemed to be separated by a jagged 
valley from that more northern cloud mountain of which Hewison 


had spoken; while along the whole western horizon were spread 
out exquisite masses of colour; here inky blues, there pale gold 

| and brown, there again hills of purple. To the eastward a calm 
mass of neutral tints lay upon the waves, the gentler reflection of 
those splendours of the west. Presently the humeen or twilight 
would come, but in calm weather never, at that season, utter dark- 
ness save under the solemn sea. 

‘Noo, Olla,’ said the skipper to the youngest of the boat’s crew, 
‘blaw away at the peats, my bairn, an’ put da kettle on ; we must 
hae supper as weel as da ling and cod down below.’ 

‘But ye canna mak’ as big a meal as ony one of da fishes, 
Jemmie,’ interposed Magnus, quickly. 

‘Troth, dat will I, look you,’ said the skipper with a grin, 
beginning at once. 

‘Na, but ye'll hae to stop presently, man; and da mair da 
fishes eat of da supper we hae given hem da mair aey wull be able 
to hold, ye ken.’ 

‘Hoo ?’ 

‘ To da hooks, ye ken.’ 

‘A general laugh greeted this sally. The brains of those 
blithe children of the north were quickened to emulate it, and 
soon joke and story, saga tale and fairy tale, made that fishermen’s 
evening meal in an open boat, north of all Britain, as merry as 
were the feasts of their Viking ancestors in Jarl Rollo’s hall. 

Too quickly, it seemed, did the skipper bid them stow away 
kettle and tin pannikins and commence pulling in the lines. 
Magnus clambered forward to take an oar. Jemmie Hewison 
himself, after a preliminary hoist at his trousers, catches hold of 
the line, while Eric Ericson, the fair-bearded man, stands at his 
side armed with a ‘huggie staff.’ Some thirty fathoms were 
pulled in while the boat was being rowed slowly landwards. Then 
the line tightened. Eric lends a hand at the line; they pull 
and pull; and lo! a mighty ling nearly five feet in length 
struggles at the surface of the water. In another moment he is 
hooked deftly by the ‘ huggie staff’ and is sighing heavily at the 
bottom of the boat. 

‘ Dat’s no sae ill for a beginning,’ saidthe skipper. ‘It’s Magnus 
wi’ his luck again.’ 

So it seemed, for cod and ling of all sizes came in quick suc- 
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cession for the next hour, and the boat was well ballasted 
with fish. 

A sudden exclamation from Magnus arrested the attention of 
his companions, who, eager and excited about their successful 
haul, had ceased to watch the weather. That northern cloud 
mountain, respecting which the skipper was a little anxious as they 
were beginning their meal, had, as he hoped, broken up; but the 
dispersal was only temporary; since there had been a slow, steady 
deepening of the mass of the sky on all sides, so gradual 
indeed that the change was scarcely observable. But far 
away in the north, dense black battalions of cloud had swiftly 
formed, and were fiercely pursuing each other. It was this 
ominous sight that had drawn a hurried exclamation from the lips 
of the young man. Hewison looked up, and in an instant realised 
the situation. 

‘Bear ahead, men, and tear the lines in as fast as ye can,’ he 
cried. 

It was no question now whether or no fish were on the lines. 
Fathom after fathom was drawn in, the fish being left on the 
hooks. Presently it became dangerous to take any more aboard, 
and ling and cod were torn off and flung away as they appeared. 
Soon the rest of the lines had to be abandoned, for a sudden wild 
shriek of the wind filled all hearts with dread, and caused Eric 
and the skipper to look at each other, and then at Magnus, with a 
pitiful sadness. He, like the others, had thrown off sou’-wester and 
jacket, in order to row more freely. His flaxen hair was streaming in 
the wind, showing all the breadth of that white brow, from under 
which his eyes now gleamed with a sort of hopeless earnestness, All 
the fateful traditions of his boyhood had rushed in upon his soul with 
the fury and suddenness of that outer storm, and he felt himself 
doomed to die, as his father and grandfather before him, amid the 
wild waste of those terrible northern seas, His one concern now 
was that these brave companions might not share his fate. 

Silently the crew now fitted the mast once more and hoisted 
the sail. Then, with her gunwales almost level with the seething 
sea, the little ‘ Sixern’ seemed to glide from one wave to another. 
It was a time for Shetland seamanship to be put to the test. 
Jemmie Hewison held the helm. Two of the crew stood at the 
halyards and lowered the sail or took in a reef from time to time 
as occasion required. Magnus and the other two crouched down 
amidships, ready to relieve their companions when necessary. In 
the hands of the skipper were the lives, humanly speaking, of all 
on board. 

Billow after billow rushed upon that frail boat, clamouring for 
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it asa prey. Then the wind seemed to toss the boat scornfully 
out of the grasp of those ravening waves—so it appeared. But 
Jemmie Hewison does not deem his craft is at the mercy of the 
elements yet. In his quaint way he would say,‘ Na, na, I had her 
in hand all dat time. She jist did as I telled her.’ 

Being a fast-sailing boat, the ‘Stormy Petrel’ soon distanced 
her ranksman in the fishing fleet that had left the ground with 
her. For a long time the two boats had kept up communication 
by means of signals, while such were possible, and afterwards by 
blowing on the horn. But the sea mists were becoming so dense 
and the roar of the wind and waves so great, that speedily this 
slight token of human sympathy with a common peril was gone, 
and alone under the ever-darkening heavens the ‘ Stormy Petrel ’ 
bore on. 

Soon there came fresh danger. Owing to the tide running 
counter to the wind, a heavy cross sea set in, to meet which re- 
quired all the nautical skill and self-command Hewison possessed. 
Now he would tighten the sheet and let the boat fly from some 
tremendous billow which threatened to engulf them ; or, putting 
the helm hard down, he brought the boat right up in the eye of 
the wind that it might take on the bow some short lump of sea 
which had risen on her quarter too near for her to fly from it. 

‘ Mak’ ready for da worst, brithers !’ suddenly cried the skipper. 
Instinctively those who could clutched each at one of the oars 
lying in’ the boat. 

A slackening of the sheet and a strange stillness in the atmo- 
sphere had drawn this warning cry from the skipper. The boat 
had fallen into the trough of the sea, and the mainsail was flapping 
idly against the mast. 

With the quickness of thought Jemmie Hewison jerked the 
sheét line till all the canvas stood taut and stiff. Then, placing 
his foot firmly against one of the boards and grasping the helm 
tightly, he settled back in his seat and waited the issue of this last 
effort of seamanship. 

Shivering from stem to stern and rolling like a drunken man, 
the ‘Stormy Petrel’ soon began to mount the wave. Like an age 
seemed the few moments in which she was rising almost perpen- 
dicularly to the sea. Again there was that ominous calm. A 
majestic, unbroken mountain of sea came rolling swiftly on from 
behind, knocking away the rudder and falling into the doomed 
boat, dragging her down, down, stern first ! 

Youth cannot but rebel against fate. Magnus Laurie sat still 
with folded arms in the bow of the boat, as the skipper bade his 
crew make ready for the worst. It seemed vain for hum to strive 
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to evade death. Yet, when he found himself among the folds of. 
the mainsail as it was being sucked down by that merciless wave, 
he held his breath and fought desperately, though with a swimmer’s 
skill, to reach the surfave. And he succeeded, and his thoughts 
turned lifewards once more. He could see nothing of his late 
companions, when with strange calmness he swam on as gently as 
those buffeting waves would let him, but, perhaps because his 
senses were quickened by his danger, he heard faintly the sound of 
ahorn. A fishing boat was not far off. He tried to struggle in 
the direction of the sound, but it grew fainter. He tried to look 
up; there seemed more light, though the waves had not abated 
their fury. Magnus was reckoned a bold swimmer. Perhaps he 
might keep himself afloat for half an hour—barely. Then arose in 
his heart that prayer which seafarers through long ages have 
uttered— 

‘ Out of the depths do I ery unto Thee, O Lord!’ 

The answer came with terror. <A water-logged boat seemed to 
rush out of the mist of sea and air. Feebly poor Magnus 
struggled towards it and caught hold of the stern post. It was 
the ‘ Stormy Petrel.’ Her mast had snapped off as she sank, and, 
with the wonderful buoyancy of those almost crescent-shaped 
Shetland skiffs, she had risen to the surface again. But, alas! 
where were her hapless crew ? 

Magnus durst not, however, in her present condition do more 
than fasten a stray line under his arms, and be carried along with 
the boat. The storm continued to abate, and there camea sense of 
utter, hopeless solitude to that poor youth which was far worse 
even than the despairing struggle so lately made. Hourafter hour 
passed, and still there was but the half-gloom of that grey sky 
above, and the weary sea around. Magnus began to fall into a kind 
of stupor, and then the bodies of his fisher friends seemed to be 
rising and falling with the motion of the waves. It was horrible. 

Suddenly three great masses of rock loomed in the distance. 

They were the Ramna Stacks, where his father and grandfather 
had perished together. 

With fascinated gaze Magnus stared as the boat to which he 
was bound was borne by the tide towards them. Then he 
uttered one wild despairing cry, and all became dark to him. 


‘ How long were you kept on earth after I died, grandmidder ?’ 
These were his first words when the darkness cleared away, and he 
saw the face of Ruth Laurie bending overhim. Then Bena seemed 
to be there also, and he added, ‘I knew yow would come, Bena.’ 
Suddenly darkness fell upon him again, but not so terrible as before. 
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With bated breath men still talk of the rescue of Magnus 
Laurie. Briefly let me record it as it happened. 

With the earliest burst of the storm, the wives and daughters, 
mothers and sweethearts, of the fishermen had gathered at the 
Feathaland fishery station; but as their fears for their men increased, 
regardless of the raging wind and pouring rain, they left the 
shelter of the huts and climbed to an eminence hard by, whence 
the raging sea might be scanned far and wide. Ruth Laurie was 
there already with the poor girl who unwittingly had brought this 
almost hopeless sorrow to the lonely woman. There was a great 
shout of joy as the first boat to weather that storm was seen on 
the horizon, at about nine in the moruing. Yet even then every 
eye was turned towards auld Ruth Laurie in sincere pity when it 
was discovered that the boat was not the ‘ Stormy Petrel.’ 

Soon after other boats appeared, and the crowd of women and 
children rushed down to the strand, leaving auld Ruth and Bena 
alone, gazing with strained, tearless eyes upon the waste of waters, 
now like a vast snowfield by reason of the foam churned by the 
recent storm. Ruth was looking forth towards the Ramna Stacks, 
as though they would somehow tell her the secret of her grandson’s 
doom. 

In one of the boats just arrived lay Jemmie Hewison and Eric 
Ericson, their faces ghastly and swollen. They had clung to the 
wreckage of the mast until picked up by one of the other beats, 
when the storm abated a little. Of Magnus they knew nothing ; 
and none cared to go to tell those two hapless women this. 

Suddenly,a young girl, bareheaded and barefooted, burst through 
the crowd on the beach and wringing her hands cried imploringly— 

‘ Will naebody come an’ help? Granny Ruth and Bena Sinclair 
hae baith gone by der minds! Dey have taen to da face o’ the cliff 
to gang to da Haster Sands,’ 

For a moment none answered. All were dismayed and bewil- 
dered by the news. Then brave Jemmie Hewison broke the spell, 
and rising on his elbow said: ‘Tak’ ropes, brithers, and follow. 
May be da Lord—’—he could say no more, but sank back wearily 
again. 

Yes, it was not madness, but the despairing love of those two 
women which had led them to descend the face of that beetling 
cliff under which lay the Easter Sand. Whether it was Ruth or 
Bena I know not, but one of them had seen a boat floating into one 
of the eddies down below, and hanging over the stern of that boat 
was a man’s body. His face was the face of Magnus Laurie. The 
fishermen who had rushed up to the brow of the cliff leant over 
cautiously and beheld the two women below already struggling 
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towards that boat handin hand. Every receding wave lay bare the 
blood-red roots of seaweeds, whose myriad arms, lifted by the 
returning waters, lashed their faces and twined around them in 
many a slimy fold. But they felt not and saw not, save that 
Magnus lay there before them, his fair locks dripping and his grey 
eyes fast closed. They reached him and essayed to lift him out of 
the reach of the waves that yet dashed upon the boat to which he 
had clung. 

Those above, however, had already fixed a stake on the edge of 
the cliff, and had attached a long stout rope to it. By means of 
this, four nimble fishers descended, oars being lowered after them, 
They beckoned to the heroic women to remain where they were, 
beside the boat. They quickly reached it, and, it baling out as 
best they could, got it off the rocks. Then tenderly placing the 
exhausted man in its stern, with those devoted women beside him, 
they rowed cautiously out and round to the fishing station. 

Magnus had been rescued not amoment too soon. Though he 
had escaped death in the deep and stormy sea, he was like to have 
been drowned in some shallow pool as the boat swayed among the 
rocks and seaweed below Easter Sand. 

When he opened his eyes once more in one of the boats at 
Feathaland, it seemed to him that he must have passed beyond 
death, and that the beloved ones had at length joined him. Only 
by degrees did he realise where he was, and that his good grand- 
midder and Bena had brought him back to themselves, when none 
others dreamt that he had escaped the fate of his father and 
grandfather before him. 






WILLIAM JAMESON, 
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‘he Wearing of the Green.’ 


BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT,’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


Cuapter XXIX. 
HOME, 


Oh purblind race of miserable men ! 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true ?—Enid. 


Mitzs, notwithstanding his eagerness to get Norah away at once 
from Springthorpe, would have stayed there till Maurice was fit to 
return with them, had the latter allowed him. But Maurice 
wouldn’t hear of their remaining. He, too, hoped, though with a 
far fainter hope than Miles’, that time and absence might wear 
out the worthless image of this Reid Summers from her heart. 
Apart, however, from this selfish hope, Maurice felt, with Miles, 
that Norah’s health demanded her removal from a place where 
her trouble would be kept green. We will not say that he was 
quite unbiassed by a fear in the background of his mind that Reid 
Summers, on seeing Norah, or hearing that she was still in the 
town, might not yet sacrifice his fortune and the favour of his 
father and family to his love for her. For we need hardly say 
that both Miles and Maurice were as convinced of Reid’s love for 
Norah as of Norah’s love for Reid; and that they set down his 
hesitation about proposing to his dread of forfeiting thereby his 
father’s favour and his future prospects. 

It was arranged, therefore, that Miles and Norah should leave 
Maurice behind, and they started by the train they had origin- 
ally arranged to take. Miles in his impulsive generosity must 
needs purchase to present to the station-master a gold ring 
in acknowledgment of his sympathy last night. For Miles, 
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though very generous, was very grateful (two characteristics 
seldom correlated), and the man’s kindness made upon him a deep 
impression at an impressionable moment. 

If the station-master bad been a Frenchman or an Italian, he 
would have understood this Quixotic gift; but, being an English- 
man, and moreover a Yorkshireman, he simply thought Miles ‘a 
bit soft.? He couldn’t imagine a piece of ‘ portable property’ of 
that value being given in acknowledgment of anything so in- 
tangible as sympathy. At first, he was under the firm impression 
that Miles wanted something more from him; and when at last 
he had to let this idea go, he came to the only other possible con- 
clusion, that ‘ the gentleman was a bit soft.’ And no doubt, from 
a Yorkshire point of view, Miles ‘ was a bit soft,’ where money 
was concerned. We are not sure that the station-master wouldn’t 
have had a higher opinion of Miles—taken all round—if, on his 
hurrying at once, as he did, to a jeweller’s to have the ring tested 
and valued, he had been told it was gilt. He would certainly, 
however, in that case, have had a higher opinion of Miles’ mental 
powers. 

Poor Miles deserved some credit for thinking of the station- 
master at all, with Norah’s white and mute misery ever before his 
eye, or his mind’s eye. If she had been physically strong she 
might have borne better, and would certainly have been better 
able to hide, her wretchedness at Maurice’s estrangement; but 
last night’s exhaustion, anxiety, and terror had thrown her back 
into the state of prostration in which she had left home, so that 
any effort to stifle her trouble was quite beyond her. If Miles 
had decided to stay at Springthorpe, till the doctor pronounced 
Maurice fit for travel, she would have been able to struggle from 
under this leaden depression; but, when she timidly suggested 
this to her father, he replied with such significant sympathy in 
his tone, ‘I think, Norah dear, we had better not wait,’ that she 
blushed up to the very roots of her hair. She fancied that her 
father, from his tone, knew at once of her love for Maurice and 
of its hopelessness; while her father, thinking her in hopeless 
love with Reid, took her confusion for confirmation of his fear. 

‘ Then let us go home, father,’ she said presently. 

‘Home! my dear, you're not fit to return home yet. I thought 
of stopping at Bray for a month, tosee what sea air would do for you.’ 

‘I'd rather go home, father ; and I should get better at home; 
I should, indeed,’ with a plaintive and irresistible earnestness. 

This home-sickness was love-sickness, as her sole chance of 
seeing Maurice before his departure for America was to be in the 
neighbourhood of his home for the next week or two. 
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‘ Of course we shall go home at once, if you prefer it, dear.’ 
‘ Without having to stop at Aunt Winny’s?’ she asked; for, 
since she had heard of Aunt Winny’s discovery that the mysterious 
telegram referred to Maurice, she dreaded doubly a sojourn, how- 
ever short, in her house. Her aunt would certainly, during the 
entire time of their stay, rack her with questions about her relations 
to Maurice. 

‘We shall have to break the journey somewhere, dear; but 
your aunt is such a Banshee, that I don’t think either of us is 
equal to another night of her. We might stay at Bray just for 
two or three days.’ 

‘But why couldn’t we go straight through Dublin home, 
father ?’ 

‘My dear, you couldn’t stand it,’ he replied, shaking his head. 
‘There would be nothing left of you, but your eyes, when we got 
to Clonard.’ 

And, indeed, as it was, her eyes, like stars at sunset, seemed 
to grow larger as the colour faded from her cheek. 

But Norah was bent upon losing no time in Bray, or elsewhere, 
en route. From what her father had said to soothe her anxiety 
about Maurice, she imagined that he might possibly be able to 
undertake the journey to-morrow. Hence she was urgent to zo 
straight through Dublin home. 

‘Oh, but there’s nothing so fatiguing as the fuss of an hotel ; 
and the stopping, starting, packing, and unpacking. I had a great. 
deal rather go straight home, father.’ 

‘Well, my dear, we'll see what you say when you get to 
Kingstown ; if you still think you can do it, and still wish to do 
it, why it must be done; that’s all.’ 

‘ You'd try to fetch the moon for me, if I cried for it, father,’ 
she said, fondly smoothing his hair off his forehead, to kiss it with 
a clinging kiss. 

‘I think, my dear, I'd first try to persuade you that it wasn’t 
worth crying for. The moon looks pretty enough in the distance, 
but you'd find it a dead desert if you got to it.’ 

This parable about Reid Summers, spoken so significantly, 
was (in default of any possible particular application) interpreted 
generally by Norah in the sense of the lines :— 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

Thus Norah carried her point that they should go straight 
home without drawing breath or bridle en route, and at seven 
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o'clock the next evening they drove up to Clonard. For the 
last part of the journey Miles’ anxiety about Norah’s health was 
thrust a little aside by a pressing anxiety about her mother’s re- 
ception of her. He had written three times to Mrs. Wyndham, 
once from Dublin and twice from Springthorpe, without receiving 
an answer; and he had, while at ‘The Towers,’ a horrible mis- 
giving that she might appear there in person as the only adequate 
answer to such rebellious epistles. Norah also had enclosed molli- 
fying letters in each of her father’s, with apparently no emollient 
result—no result whatever, as far as the post was concerned. 
Miles, however, had heard of, if not from, Mrs. Wyndham, through 
Father Mac, who reported her return from Castle Barry on the 
day of Miles’ departure for England—last Friday; but, as the 
good father was in the black books of this staunch Protestant, he 
could chronicle nothing more about her than her return home. 

Therefore, the reception in store for them was left to imagina- 
tions made melancholy by so many disquietudes. 

‘I’m afraid your mother will be a bit out of temper for the 
march we stole upon her, Norah, as she’ll have no idea how ill you 
were ; but you mustn’t mind a rough word or two, dear,’ said Miles 
soothingly, as they drove from the railway station. 

‘No, father, she answered, with an effort; for she was so 
utterly worn out that to speak at all was an effort. 

‘ My poor child!’ he said, with infinite tenderness in his tone, 
as he noted her complete prostration. ‘I should go straight to 
bed, dear, and I’ll bring you up a cup of tea and something.’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

As it was an evident effort to her to make even these answers, 
Miles spoke to her for the rest of the drive only through sooth- 
ing caresses. His heart was wrung for her as he began to fear 
(being himself worn out and dispirited) that she would never get 
over this disappointment in love. That she should have no one to 
whom she could speak about it, or who could speak about it to 
her, seemed not the least of her wretchedness in his eyes. As for 
her mother, she had never cared for Norah ; and, even if she had, 
her hands were not made for handling such an exquisite hurt of 
the heart as that from which the girl was suffering. Therefore, 
so far from confiding it to her mother, Norah must do all she can 
to hide it from her, under pain of having the wounds torn roughly 
open, and their ‘dumb mouths’ made to tell the very servants 
their story. 

It was no wonder then that Miles dreaded their welcome home; 
or that he pressed Norah’s hand reassuringly in his as they drove 
up to the house. 
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‘Welcome home, sur. Welcome home, Miss Norah. Whisha, 
Miss, what’s come to ye at all, at all?’ making four or five times 
over the sucking noise produced by the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth—an Irish expression of amazement or horror. ‘ Shure 
it’s shlippin’ out of yere body ye are entirely!’ 

‘She’s a bit done up with the journey, Nancy. We've had 
twenty-four hours of it. Well; and how’s everything going on?’ 
—as though he had been away for twelve months instead of ten 
days ; and, indeed, so much had happened in the interval that he 
felt as if he had been a long time away, and expected all kinds of 
events and chan ges to have taken place in his absence. 

‘ Indeed thin, sur, there’s nothin’ been goin’ on at all.’ (¢ Barrin’ 
the missus,’ she added aside to Norah. ‘She’s been fit to be tied, 
Miss.’) 

Norah didn’t think her spirits could have sunk lower than they 
were, but they did at this confidential announcement, made so 


‘impressively as to double its significance. Nancy’s face in making 


it was enough to suggest its purport to Miles, especially as it re- 
flected the fear which was uppermost in his mind. Well, there 
was no help for it; so he asked as manfully as he could :— 

‘ And where’s the missus, Nancy ?’ 

‘She’s gone back to Cashtle Barry, sur. She’s tuk the candle- 
shtics this time, Miss,’ aside to Norah. 

‘The candleshtics ’ were massive candelabra, which came from 
Castle Barry—the only fortune Miss Bridget Barry brought to 
Miles—and returned to it only on those occasions when Mrs. 
Wyndham left her husband’s house ‘never to set foot inside it 
again, never!’ 

We have to confess that both husband and daughter were in- 
finitely relieved by this intelligence; and that Miles—not having 
overheard Nancy’s aside to Norah—went at once to the pantry to 
seek the candelabra. 

‘Gone!’ he said, with a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

In extenuation of this relief felt by husband and daughter, we 
must explain that, in the first place, Mrs. Wyndham’s return in 
due course (with the candelabra) was certain; and, in the second 
place, it was no less certain that she would return comparatively 
subdued. A quarrel with her own people was only a question of 
time—generally of a short time—and it sent her home so chastened 
for the first few days of her return, that— 


Of her port as meke as is a mayde, 
She for that space no villainy ne said. 


When she took with her the candelabra, she, so to speak, burned 
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her boats and cut down her bridges by symbol ; and it, therefore, 
needed then a quarrel of dynamite explosiveness to send her home; 
but such a quarrel was of certain occurrence sooner or later, and 
the carrying off of the candelabra promised only a longer absence 
than usual. 

It must be confessed that Miles in his secret heart would have 
preferred to part with anything rather than these candelabra, and 
was quite sincere in the loud protestations he was wont to make 
to Mrs. Wyndham of the value he set upon them. But there was 
a slight misunderstanding on his wife’s part of the grounds of this 
appreciation. She, imagining that it was their beauty, massiness, 
and intrinsic worth that made the candelabra precious in his sight, 
considered her carrying them off her ‘ swashing blow’ of venge- 
ance; whereas it was this very abduction that gave them their 
value in the eyes of her artful husband. For she did not so much 
carry them off as they carried her off. She wouldn’t have left 
Egypt at all if she couldn’t have so spoiled the Egyptians. There- 
fore, ‘the candleshtics’ were as dear and sacred to Miles as are 
similar symbols to a ritualist. 

‘They’re gone, sure enough,’ he repeated to himself compla- 
cently. ‘The poor child will have got up her strength a bit 
before she comes back.’ 

But, if Mrs. Wyndham was away, where was Father Mac? 
For, by a kind of Box and Cox arrangement, the one generally 
appeared on the disappearance of the other; and the good Father 
was quite certain to have been there to welcome them if something 
serious hadn’t occurred to prevent him. Miles was so sure of this 
that on his return to the hall he asked Nancy, as a matter of 
course :— 

‘ Where’s Father Mac ?’ 

‘His rivirince had hardly set fut inside the doore, sur, whin 
they sint for him to adminishter the rites to ould Biddy Molloy. 
She manes it this time, miss, an’ has been makin’ her sowl all 
the week, the crathur!’ 

‘ But he’s coming back ?’ 

‘ He said he’d be back before ye come, sur; but ye know what 
ould Biddy is.’ For old Biddy was a tedious old soul, not to be 
saved without fuss. 

‘I think we’d better not wait, dear, as you’re so done up. 
How soon will dinner be ready, Nancy ?’ 

‘I couldn’t eat anything, father; I think Ill go to bed, if 
you'll explain to Father Mac that I’m tired.’ 

‘Well, dear, perhaps you had better. But you'll let me bring 
you up a cup of tea and something ?’ 
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‘Yes, I should like a cup of tea; but I couldn’t touch any- 
thing to eat.’ 

After Miles had helped her tenderly upstairs and returned, 
Nancy, having run down in the meanwhile to give Biddy instruc- 
tions as to waiting dinner for Father Mac and preparing tea for 
Norah, hurried up to help Norah to undress. She just worshipped 
Norah with a worship of which only an Irish or a Highland servant 
is capable, and the sight of her wan, worn, wretched face wrung 
her heart. 

‘ Ah, thin, Miss Norah, what have they been doin’ to ye at all, 
at all?’ 

‘I’m only tired, Nancy,’ said Norah, sitting wearily down. 

Nancy looked at her for some seconds with a mingled look of 
perplexity and distress, and then sat suddenly down herself, threw 
her apron over her head, and began to cry quietly behind that 
veil. Now tears, when one’s utterly worn down, are irresistibly 
infectious; and Norah was too weak to restrain hers, even while 
scolding Nancy for such weakness. 

‘Don’t be a goose, Nancy; I shall be all right to-morrow.’ 

‘Bither bad luck to the day he ever set fut in this house!’ 
sobbed Nancy. 

‘Who?—Mr. Summers? He’s nothing in the world to do 
with it,’ cried Norah, so decisively that Nancy threw off her apron 
from her face to take a good look at her. 

‘Then Misther Maurice doesn’t think so,’ said Nancy, with the 
freedom of long service and loving devotion. Of course Norah 
coloured crimson, and Nancy continued, ‘ When I tould him ye’d 
gone to stay wid him in England, he was off like the crack ofa 
gun, as if he’d taken lave of his sinses.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘Afther ye’d gone to Dublin. Ah! Miss Norah, there isn’t 
wan in all England fit to hould a candle to Misther Maurice, an’ 
he worships the very ground ye walk on; he does so.’ 

‘What nonsense, Nancy!’ cried Norah, ‘we've always been like 
brother and sister together ; that’s all.’ 

‘Then he’s tired of that, miss, and would like to be playin’ at 
somethin’ else wid ye now. Yerra, Miss Norah, do ye think I 
don’t know the differ betune a brother and a shweetheart ?’ 

‘You don’t know anything at all about it, you silly girl,’ cried 
Norah, more cheered by Nancy’s news and by her assured inter- 
pretation of it than she would have cared to confess even to 
herself. 

‘*Deed thin, miss, I don’t think I know as much about it as 
you do,’ retorted Nancy archly, drying her eyes, and laughing in 
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her relief to find Norah faithful to Maurice; for she had now no 
doubt of this. ‘Sorra a shweetheart I have in the wurruld.’ 

‘You're just as well without one, Nancy,’ said Norah, in jest- 
ing earnest. 

‘They’re a dale more throuble nor they’re worth, Miss, I’m 
thinkin’; but we’re onaisy till we get ’em, and never aisy afther. 
But shure it’s in bed ye ought to be by this, miss, an’ me chat- 
terin’ of what “ I don’t know anything at all about.” But I was 
in dhread it was the other wan, Miss Norah, and that’s the thruth.’ 
‘ Well, it isn’t the other one, or any one, or anything ; but I’m 


just tired out, Nancy. Iwas done up before I started with fatigue 
and fright.’ 


‘Fright, miss ?’ 

‘I was near being burned alive, Nancy.’ 

‘ Holy Mother!’ exclaimed Nancy, crossing herself. 

‘There, I'll tell you all about it when I get into bed.’ 

It will be seen that Norah laid a regular trap for Nancy’s 
curiosity to tumble into, with a motive which any one who is, or 
has been, in love, will understand—a longing desire to talk of 
Maurice, and tell her hero’s heroism even to Nancy. 














































CuHaPpTteR XXX. 


FATHER MAC FINDS THE SCENT, 


It was a system of wise and deliberate contrivance, as well fitted for the oppres- 
sion and degradation of a people and the debasement in them of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.— Epmunp Burke. 

For the oppression has gone far farther than into the economics of Ireland ; in- 
wards to her very heart and soul. The Irish national character is degraded, dis- 
ordered.—THomas CARLYLE. 

Since time began a system more atrocious was never devised to crush the human 
conscience.x—Lorp O’Hacan (Lord Chancellor of Ireland). 


Norau was very far from thinking what she said—that Nancy 
‘didn’t know anything at all about it.’ On the contrary, she felt 
that Nancy was a very shrewd person—all the shrewder, she 
thought, because of her persuasion of Maurice’s iove and jealousy. 
Before she slept that night she got out of the girl—what helped 
her to a sounder sleep than she otherwise would have had—a 
detailed description of Maurice’s frenzied reception of the news 
that she had gone ona visit to the Summers’. That abrupt inter- 
view on the doorsteps lost nothing, you may be sure, in Nancy’s 
description ; for the girl, for her life, couldn’t have helped exag- 
gerating in any case—least of all in a case where exaggeration 
gave Norah such pleasure. 
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‘ « She’s gone,” says I. 

‘«¢ Where?” says he, grippin’ me by the arrum till I shcreamed, 
I did. More be token it was as black as my shoe the nexht day. 
“ Aisy, Mishther Maurice,” says 1; “ aisy, an’ I'll tell ye all.” 

‘ “ Where ?” says he agin, shakin’ me like a dog wid a rat. 

‘“ To the English gentleman’s,” says I. 

‘To the ——”’says he. ‘ You know who, miss.’ 

‘“ Lord save us!” says I; but before I could crass myself, he 
was half-way down the avenue like a madman. “ You’ve done it 
now, Miss Norah,” says I to myself; “an’ him the han’somest 
man in Munster, an’ more thought on nor a juke, an’ always fol- 
lowin’ you about like your shadow.” ’ 

‘That is, as long as the sun shines, Nancy, retorted Norah, 
affecting to make light of Nancy’s momentous news. 

‘Ah, shure it’s all shadow in the dark, miss,’ replied Nancy 
readily; ‘an’ sorra a bit of the butterfly there is about Misther 
Maurice’s love, Miss Norah, to come out only when the sun’s 
shinin’, Things looked black enough agin’ him when he walked 
through the fire to save ye for some wan else, as he thought ; and 
thinks still, Pll be bound, looking keenly at Norah. Only the 
continuance of a misunderstanding between the two could account 
in Nancy’s shrewd judgment for Norah’s evident wretchedness, 
But at this moment Miles knocked and entered with the tea. 

‘You may bring up dinner, Nancy, as Father Mac is not 
likely to come now.’ And, indeed, Father Mac, being otherwise 
and gravely engaged, didn’t turn up that night. 

Nancy’s florid version of Maurice’s reception of the news of 
Norah’s English visit—even when due discount had been taken off 
it—was very comforting to Norah, and helped her, as we have 
said, to a sound sleep. It was the first thing in her thoughts 
the next morning when she woke; and, when she came down, 
very late, to breakfast, it so lit up her pale face that Miles was 
amazed and delighted by the change. 

‘My dear child! you don’t look the same little woman.’ 

‘ And I don’t feel the same either, father; and I’m dreadfully 
hungry to begin with, and I’m going to talk all day to make up 
for yesterday. Was there ever any one so stupid yesterday as I? 
But it was the English air. I believe if I had stayed another 
week in England I should have got to guessing at jokes as if they 
were riddles and to talking of dinner all day.’ Her abuse of Eng- 
land was even more cheering to Miles than her cheerful spirits. 
Was it possible that he and Maurice had altogether mistaken her 
feelings towards Reid Summers ? 

‘You didu’t strike oil, as the Yankees say, in the Summers’ 
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family ; and it isn’t a fair average specimen of an English house- 
hold, my dear. But they’re not a very bright or amiable or 
ethereal people, I admit, take them all round.’ 

‘I couldn’t help thinking last night, father, that Nancy was a 
great deal more of a lady in taste and tact, and in understanding 
and considering your feelings, than those people.’ 

How much Norah’s estimate of Nancy’s taste and tact, &c., 
was affected by Nancy’s news about Maurice we shal] not pause to 
consider. 

‘You should have got among the upper ten, my dear; you'd 
have found some among them, I dare venture t:) say, who could 
compare even with Nancy in sensitiveness about your feelings,’ 
replied Miles, smiling. 

‘ No, but really, father, without joking, I do think the poorest 
woman in Cahirbeg is more of a lady at heart than those people.’ 

‘She will put herself in your place and imagine what will 
please you, and will wish to please you, if you mean that. But 
English people can never put themselves in any one else’s place—I 
mean mentally, my dear,’ he corrected himself with a laugh, leav- 
ing Norah to infer that physically they were quite capable of 
taking other people’s places. ‘But, on the other hand, your 
Cahirbeg lady carries her complaisance a little too far, and permits 
herself an unladylike allowance of lies in her eagerness to please 
you.’ 

‘Do the English poor never tell lies ?’ 

‘ Not to please you; not as luxuries. If they have anything to 
gain by it they will, as Mill says, lie as readily as any people under 
the sun. But they don’t throw lies away, my dear, as your Cahir- 
beg lady will. They save them to buy something with.’ 

‘You mean, father, that they’re too stupid and too selfish 
either to know what will please you or to care to please you.’ 

‘Judged by that complimentary standard, my dear, your 
Cahirbeg lady is generosity and cleverness itself. She will invent 
and lavish on you for nothing as many lies as would make the 
fortune of an English shopkeeper. But lying among people of all 
countries is more a question of imagination than of morality. 
Much of the Teutonic truthfulness you hear about is just stolid 
stupidity. The English or German manufacturer, merchant, shop- 
keeper, or artisan lies as unscrupulously in the way of business as a 
Frenchman or an Irishman, but he doesn’t tell florid complimentary 
lies; because, as you say, my dear, he has neither the imagination 
nor the temptation to invent them. But, to be perfectly fair, Norah, 
I must admit that something else besides imaginativeness and 
amiability makes the Irish untruthful—and that is slavery. All 
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slaves are liars, and the Irish for centuries have been sheer bond- 
slaves.’ 

This was a subject that touched Norah’s heart to the core. 
There’s no more heartsickening reading than Irish history—the re- 
cord of the brntalisation of a brave, bright, genial, chivalrous people 
by the stupid ferocity of their conquerors—and Norah knew Irish 
history by heart. When, therefore, Miles alluded to it, she sat 
with her untasted breakfast before her, forgetting for the moment 
even Maurice. At last she said: ‘I think I understand it all better 
now, father, than I did.’ 

* All what, dear ?’ 

‘Our history. I understand it better since I’ve been to 
England.’ 

‘Miss Summers has cast a lurid light upon it?’ said Miles, 
smiling. 

‘ All of them,’ she replied impatiently. 

‘It isn’t an appetizing subject, I see, my dear, and I shall not 
hear or speak another word upon it until you make that good break- 
fast you promised me to make.’ 

Miles’ doubt of Norah’s love for Reid Summers was so confirmed 
by this conversation that he was in the highest possible spirits 
about that matter. But it’s true, above all, of anxieties, that 


Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 


A man says, ‘If I had only this bother off my mind, I shouldn’t 
have an anxiety in the world;’ but the removal of that trouble 
only discloses another behind it which was but hid by it. No 
sooner, for example, was Miles’ anxiety about the state of Norah’s 
affections shoved somewhat aside, than the trouble which drove 
them from home took its place. To humour her he had consented 
to return straight home, instead of staying, as he had intended, for 
| a few weeks at Bray; but home at present was the worst place for 
the re-establishment of her health through the tranquillisation of 
her nerves. It is true Father Mac in one of his letters had men- 
tioned that it was now known universally throughout the country 
that the late visitor at Clonard was not the emissary from the 
Castle for whom he had been taken. Still, even if Norah’s peril 
was thus lessened, her unnerving fear of the danger remained. She 
would be haunted by it whenever or wherever she ventured from 
the house; and such a haunting horror would tell seriously upon 
nerves which were very far from having recovered their tone. 
Upon these troubled meditations Father Mac broke in, and 
greeted both affectionately. 
*You’ve taken to English hours, Norah.’ 
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‘To everything English, Mac; you should have heard her 
praise of thema minute ago. But what became of you last night ?’ 

Father Mac, looking down critically and sympathetically at 
Norah, didn’t heed the question. 

‘She doesn’t look much the better,’ he said. 

‘ Of being nearly burned alive? Well, no; it hasn’t done her 
nerves as much good as you'd expect.’ 

Miles spoke thus in the fear that Mac might suspect another 
cause at work in retarding Norah’s recovery, and that this suspi- 
cion might react upon what remairfed of his own! For the very 
shrewdest of us will sometimes in this way play hide-and-seek with 
ourselves. 

‘It ought to have been a sound homeopathic remedy, though,’ 
replied Father Mac. ‘ Poor child! she’s had her share of troubles 
for one fortnight.’ 

‘But why didn’t you turn up last night, Mac ?’ 

‘I was sent for to old Biddy Molloy—poor old soul—she’s gone 
at last: ‘ Numa quo devenit et Ancus.”’ 

‘I’m sorry for Numa and Ancus,’ Miles replied drily. 

Perhaps it’s worth remarking that Father Mac, who sat rather 
loosely to his creed and seemed sometimes to regard it as little 
more than a good working hypothesis, was much given to quoting 
heathen authorities 4 propos of the mysteries of death, immortality, 
&e. We have remarked in the Broad Church clergy of our own 
communion the same tendency to quote heathen divines: whether 
as a fortification of a failing faith, or as a safety valve of a sup- 
pressed scepticism, we cannot say. Another thing we have re- 
marked of our own clergy is applicable also to Father Mac—that 
his practical goodness was in inverse proportion to his doctrinal 
zeal. 

‘But you might have come after you had ferried poor Biddy 
across to Numa and Ancus, Mac,’ added Miles. 

‘Twas coming straight back, but another business turned up 
to detain me, till it was too late to think of keeping you up longer 
after such a journey. By the way, I want your advice about it, 
Miles, if you'll give it to me while Norah is finishing her breakfast.’ 

For this purpose they adjourned to the study, or smoking-room 
rather, where Miles heard Father Mac’s account of this other busi- 
ness with the deepest interest, as bearing upon the subject of his 
late misgivings. 

It seems that when Father Mac, having viséed old Biddy’s pass- 
port, was hastening back to Clonard, he met the two men he had 
long suspected of the murder of the informer Claughessy, and of 
the ferocious intimidation of Norah. In the dimness they seemed 
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to him armed, and he resolved therefore to follow and foil them if 
they meditated mischief. To his surprise, however, they took the 
next turn to the village, as though they had either nothing of the 
kind on hand or had already got done with it. Then another 
idea occurred to Father Mae which induced him still to follow 
and to overtake them only when they had got opposite his house. 
‘Good evening !’ he said, accosting them. ‘ You’re just the men 
I wanted to see. Pray step in for a moment.’ 

Now the men, though strangers to the district, never for a 
moment thought of disobeying a priest—least of all a priest of 
Father Mac’s reputation. 

‘Good evening to yere rivirince. Is it into the house, yere 
rivirince? We will, yere rivirince.’ 

‘No, no; don’t trouble to scrape your feet,’ said Father Mac, 
hurrying them straight, not into the kitchen, or into his study or 
dining-room, but into the drawing-room—that sacred chamber, 
consecrated to the Bishop, Norah, and Miles! Now, as the day had 
been exceedingly wet, the roads, and therefore the men’s brogues, 
were ankle-deep in mud, of which Indian-proof impressions were 
taken off by the calico covering, whereby the careful housekeeper 
kept the carpet from wear and tear and sunstroke. 

‘Margaret, bring a candle.’ 

Margaret nearly dropped the candle she brought on seeing 
such visitors in the chamber of state. 

At a glance Father Mac saw they were unarmed to all appear- 
ance except with sticks. He raised his eyes then to the men’s 
faces and took well in the sinister features of each, while he stood 
disconcerted, shambling, and abject before him. 

‘What’s your name?’ he demanded sharply of the man nearest 
the door. 

‘ Malachi Burke, yere rivirince.’ 

‘ Malachi Burke—and yours ?’ 

‘Shamus Brennan, yere rivirince.’ 

‘Shamus Brennan,’ entering each name ostentatiously in his 
pocket-book. Then he asked, got, and entered the name of the 
village where each lived and of its parish priest. 

‘That ’ill do, my men—Good-night!’ dismissing them peremp- 
torily, with the air of a magistrate who had secured under crushing 
penalties the appearance when wanted of two accused persons. 
Indeed, Shamus and Malachi, as they shambled out of the room 
and of the house, couldn’t help a kind of feeling that they were let 
out on a ticket-of-leave. 

When the men were well clear of the house, Father Mac had 
to endure meekly for some minutes the deferential scolding of old 
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Margaret, of whom he found it difficult to get rid. She was per- 
tinaciously anxious to clear away at once the traces of profane 
pollution from the sacred chamber, and needed a good deal of 
convincing that the footprints, when dry, would be much more 
easily and effectively removed with a brush, than, in their present 
state, with soap and water. 

When she was at last got, grumbling, out of the way, Father 
Mac brought down the fragment of Norah’s dress to compare the 
footprint upon it with those upon the calico procarpet. It cor- 
responded with that left by Malachi’s right brogue with a precision 
that did away at once with all doubt. For five of the nails in 
Malachi’s nailshod right brogue having been knocked out here and 
there made its impress identifiable beyond the shadow of a shade 
of doubt. Not only did the two impressions coincide in length, 
breadth, and pattern, but in the five clear spaces here and there 
corresponding to the blanks left by the knocked-out nails. 

This was the discovery Father Mac communicated to Miles in 
the study. Miles was greatly excited by it. Flinging away the 
pipe, which he had lit at the beginning of the narrative, he strode 
up and down the room, trying vainly to see his way to bring to 
justice a scoundrel who had terrified out of her mind, and almost 
to death, a girl—a child. 

‘Can we do nothing, Mac—nothing?’ he cried at length, 
stopping midway in his agitated walk to and fro. 

‘Nothing now, Miles. Norah couldn’t break her oath, and 
without her evidence there would of course be no case.’ 

‘TI could have the scoundrel locked up at least.’ 

‘My dear Miles, you mustn’t stir foot or finger in the case at 
all. The fellow is but the agent of a secret society, which, if you 
moved in the business, would conclude that Norah had given infor- 
mation, and incurred the penalty of breaking her oath.’ 

‘Do you mean there’s nothing for it but to cringe and cower, 
and crouch, and hide our lives as we can from these infernal 
ruffians ?’ 

‘I think something may be done, but not by you, Miles. I 
have no doubt that these fellows murdered Claughessy and are 
now hanging about here to commit some other outrage—probably, 
the assassination of this Castle commissioner. But we have no 
producible evidence against them; and, if we had, you couldn’t 
produce it without endangering Norah. The only thing that can 
be done at present is for me to write to the clergy of the parishes 
where these fellows come from and lay the whole case from begin- 
ning to end before them; they, in turn, will communicate as much 
of it to the police of their districts as will secure the immediate 
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arrest and confinement of these fellows, and, perhaps, their future 
conviction. Any way, they will be removed out of this neighbour- 
hood and prevented committing the crime they are certainly 
prowling about here to attempt; while there can be no possible 
suspicion of your having moved in the matter.’ 

‘I suppose that’s the most that can be done, Mac,’ said Miles 
resignedly, after thinking a little over the proposal. If it had 
been his own life only he was endangering, he would have impetu- 
ously hunted the fellows down himself; but fear for Norah para- 
lysed him. 

‘It’s the only thing that can be done at present; but I shall 
bring those fellows to the gallows yet.’ 

‘The scoundrels! they make us a byword throughout the 
world.’ 

‘If you make a place hell, you must produce devils. These 
English, having tried for centuries to make and keep our people 
savages, then turn round and cry out at their savagery! And yet, 
after all, these Fenians are not worse than, or as bad as, the Sheffield 
Trades Union assassins, who had a hundred times less provocation.’ 
Thus spake Father Mac, whose hatred of England was as hearty as 
that of most Irish Catholics who care anything for their country. 
and know anything of her history. , 

The conversation then turned to Miles and Norah’s visit to 
England, and from that passed to the subject of Norah’s state of 
health. 

‘That English visit was a mistake, and a mistake of my mak- 
ing; but it promised well, and she wanted immediate and complete 
change of air and scene ; and wants it still, Miles.’ 

‘You must help me to persuade her to try it, Mac. Nothing 
would induce her to stay at Bray a week or two.’ 

‘Pooh, Bray! She’d get only English air there. She must 
go to Miltown Malbay, and get it straight across the Atlantic from 
America. By the way, when does Maurice start ?’ 

Miles read nothing between the lines of this suggestion. 
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CuarTteR XXXI, 
‘A FINE LITTLE CHAP.’ 
Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 
The young fawn are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the wesf 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
EvizaABETH Barrett Browninc. 

‘Mick, Mick, Mick!’ 

*‘ Hwhat ?’ 

‘Took !’ 

‘Well, I’m lookin’, 

‘It’s hwhite bread!’ 

‘Can’t I see it’s hwhite bread ?’ 

‘She gev it to me, nodding towards Father Mac’s house, from 
whose door the little girl had just come. She and her younger 
brother, Mick, bad been sent by their mother to ask the priest to 
call at their hovel ; and old Margaret, pitying the pinched face of 
famine of the child, had given her the stale heel of a loaf. It’s 
not too much to say that the two children and their four brothers 
and sisters and an adopted cousin and their father and mother 
were absolutely starving. They could have gone to the workhouse, 
of course; but, as that meant their separation, they preferred 
starvation outside—their love of each other being stronger than 
their fear of such a death. There are two things which it is 
utterly impossible for any Englishman who has never lived in the 
west or south of Ireland to imagine—the depth of the wretchedness 
of the poor, and the depth of their family affection. Sitting ever 
gaunt and white on the steps of death, they prefer its door to that 
of the inhuman workhouse. In England, where this tie of family 
affection is, perhaps, as weak as anywhere else in the world, out- 
door relief is the rule, and indoor relief the exception. In Ireland, 
where this love is stronger than death, outdoor relief is forbidden. 
Most prudently forbidden, we have no doubt, from the political 
economist’s point of view; but why only in Ireland, where the 
prohibition works so cruelly? Because Ireland is the spoiled child 
of the empire, and always gets what is good for her long before 
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England and Scotland venture to beg for it. But these matters 
are too high for us, and we return to Mick and Molly Morony. 

‘Come on home,’ snapped Mick almost viciously. 

‘Do sit down to ate it, Mick. Shure ye can hardly tashte it 
walkin’.’ 

‘I’m goin’ home,’ he answered doggedly. He had kept his 
eyes studiously averted from the piece of bread, after the first 
glance at it. 

‘Well, we can ate it in Donelly’s haggard,’ sighed Molly 
resignedly, thinking Donelly’s haggard yet a great way off. 

‘I’m not goin’ to ate it at all—not a bit, he said petulantly, 
as though he hdl been asked to do something very disagreeable. 

* Mick!’ 

But Mick ran on without answering, not casting even once a 
longing, lingering look behind. 

Mick’s surliness proceeded neither from sullenness nor self- 
sacrifice, but from a sense of honour. An implicit agreement, 
which had never once been expressed in words had somehow of 
itself grown up between these two—that each should share with 
the other any windfall that came in the way. Now it happened 
sometimes that one, coming in for, in the other’s absence, an 
apple, turnip, or similar luxury, was unable to refrain from de- 
vouring forthwith his or her moiety thereof; and, in this case, 
the chance of the absentee getting the balance was slight. 
Sleeping hunger once roused would, as it were, in spite of the 
trustee’s resistance, spring upon the remaining moiety and eat 
it with a guilty haste which left it half untasted. Now their 
confession of this breach of compact was as implicit as the com- 
pact itself The transgressor was shamefacedly silent about it in 
words, but made practical confession and reparation by the refusal 
of half the next godsend offered by the other. 

Molly knew at once, therefore, that Mick had eaten her half of 
what had last fallen to him, and she was glad—very glad for a 
moment—Mick’s luck, whatever it was, couldn’t have been as 
splendid as hers of this morning—this great hunch of white 
bread, the whole of which was now fairly hers! But even while 
she devoured it greedily with her hungry eyes, the thought that 
just because Mick’s luck couldn’t have been as great as hers she 
was taking an unfair advantage of him, gave her pause. Thrust- 
ing the bread impulsively behind her back, out of sight, she took 
to her heels to outrun temptation. 

Mick, running the same race against temptation, wasn’t soon 
overtaken; but at last Molly, breathless, came up with him. 
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‘ Mick!’ 

Mick looked round. ‘ You’ve ate it,’ he said resentfully, for a 
hungry stomach is not magnanimous. 

Molly drew the hunch of bread from behind her and held it up 
triumphantly. 

‘Molly,’ began Mick, softened to penitence and explicit con- 
fession, ‘I got a turnip yestherday——’ 

‘Ach! hwhat’s a turnip?’ interrupted Molly contemptuously. 
‘Let’s ate it in the haggard, Mick,’ putting her arm round his 
neck and nuzzling her face against his cheek—feeling that access 
of affection for bim that every one, but especially one of the softer 
sex, feels towards him for whom she makes a sacrifice. 

Mick’s conscience being appeased by this confession and abso- 
lution, he made no further resistance to the clamours of his un- 
appeased appetite. 

‘It was only a weeny wan, Molly,’ he said meekly in reference 
to yesterday’s turnip, ‘an’ I thought ye wasn’t niver goin’ to 
come.’ 

When they got to Doneily’s haggard, they nestled together in 
a hollow at the base of a giant haystack, and Molly, having tasted 
the delight of generosity, and found it very good, pressed upon 
Mick more than his fair share; which in any other case he would 
have accepted, but not now, while weighed down already with 
obligation. After this friendly wrangle was accommodated, 
Molly suggested to Mick an extraordinary receipt of her own in- 
vention—which could have occurred only to a Catholic—for 
‘making the best of both worlds.’ 

‘Ye niver tashte nothin’, Mick, ye ate so fasht.’ 

‘Shure I can’t help it, whin I’m so hungry ?’ querulously. 

‘An’ I couldn’t help it wansht,’ replied Molly with the air of 
one who had come out of gross darkness. ‘But now I says a 
“ Hail” betune aich bite whin it’s hwhite bread.’ A ‘ Hail’ was a 
short prayer, of which a large number of repetitions daily was re- 
quired of Mick and Molly. Mick meditated for a moment upon 
this new rosary, then tried it, and gave it up, and of course dis- 
paraged what he despaired of attaining. 

‘Shure ye can’t think of it that way at all, meaning by ‘it’ 
the morsel, not the prayer. ‘J says ’em in bed whin I can’t 
shleep wid the hunger, and they sinds me aff almosht always. 
I’m goin’ to ’Merikey when I’m a man,’ he added abruptly, with a 
childlike leap—in following the association of ideas in his own 
mind—from one subject to another. 

‘ That’s where the mush comes from,’ replied Molly, following 
the same association of ideas. Mush was Indian meal. 
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‘Mush!’ cried Mick contemptuously. ‘They ate mate in 
’Merikey! Ned Flynn said he had mate ivery day! An’ I’m 
goin’ in a ship,’ he continued, as choosing the most dignified of 
many alternative modes of transport. ‘An’ Ili go to Ned Flynn 
an’ > 





‘ Ach, how will ye find him?’ asked Molly, impatient of so 
preposterous a castle in the air. 

‘Tl shtand on Sunday at the chapel doore of ’Merikey till he 
comes out from mass,’ retorted Mick triumphantly; ‘an’ I'll ax 
him for wurrk, an’ I'll make a dale of money, an’ I’ll sind for you, 
an’ Patsey, an’ Peggy, an’ all of ye, an’ father, an’ mother, an’ 
yell all come out together in a ship. Let’s play at ships, 
Molly, do.’ 

As his idea of a ship was taken from a Noah’s ark and from 
Ned Flynn’s description of the vast vessel in which he had sailed 
to America, the great ark-shaped haystack they nestled under 
seemed to him a perfect presentation of one. 

‘Come along, Molly!’ he cried, as he climbed the wall against 
which one side of the rick rested. 

‘It ishn’t to climb it ye’re goin’, Mick?’ she replied, con- 
founded, not by the difficulty but by the audacity of the pro- 
ceeding, since to get on the top of the hayrick was to advertise 
their trespass to Donelly or his men. But Mick’s meagre meal so 
revived his naturally high animal spirits that he braved the fear 
of Donelly, and with the help of a ‘ sugawn’ (one of the hay-ropes 
which bound the rick) he was soon at the top. Once there he 
forgot his ship idea at sight of the view he commanded. 

‘Oh, Molly, I can see iwerywhere. Shallee, an’ Killcracken, 
an’ Ballybawn, an’ Borriso’beg, an’ F 

‘Come down aff that this moment, ye spalpeen, ye!’ cried a 
great and terrible voice from a field at the opposite side of the 
rick to that Mick had climbed. It was no less than the awful 
Donelly himself who shook the earth with this shout of wrath. 
Poor little Mick, dizzy from weakness and from the unaccustomed 
height, and startled and staggered by the sudden shout, lost his 
head and his hold and came rolling over and over down that side 
of the rick he had just climbed. He was so light—being mere 
skin and bone—that he probably would have been but little hurt 
by the fall, if it had landed him on the ground. But it landed 
him, unfortunately, on the jagged coping-stones of the haggard- 
wall against which that side of the rick was built. Even as it 
was, there were no bones broken, but he was badly bruised and 
got (as he fell face downwards) two ugly gashes, one on the forehead, 
and one on the upper and outer part of the leftarm. Poor Molly 
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stood for a moment as turned to stone, and then screamed franti- 
cally, ‘Mick! Mick! Mick!’ at the very top of her voice—as 
though herself in some frightful peril, from which Mick could 
deliver her. 

Her screams hurried Donelly round to that side of the hayrick. 
Being a kind-hearted man, he was horrified to find the child seem- 
ingly insensible and drenched in blood. He took him up in his 
arms, speaking soothingly to Molly, who looked on now with the 
helpless wistfulness of a dumb animal. ‘ Whisht! Molly, whisht ! 
asthore; shure it’s nothin’.’ But at the sight of the blood, the 
haggard seemed to spin round her and she sank in a heap to the 
ground. Upon this Donelly first made that sucking noise with his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth two or three times, and then 
said: * Ah thin, Molly, shure it’s ashamed of ye I am; who’s to go 
for the docther now?’ which brought Molly to. Springing up, 
though sick and dizzy still, she staggered through the gateway of 
the haggard, and then, coming more to herself, sped away towards 
the village on the wings of love and terror. ‘To my house!’ 
shouted Donelly after her. ‘ An’ don’t tell yere mother yet.’ For 
her mother was ill, of low fever, said the doctor, but truly of 
hunger and of another trouble which had just come upon her. 
Donelly then bore Mick to his house, which was at hand. 

‘Hwhat is it, Dan, in the name of God ?’ cried his wife at the 
door. 

‘It’s little Mick Morouny who’s fallen aff the hayrick on to the 
wall, Mary; the gossoon was an top of the rick, an’ I shouted at 
him, an’ he losht his futtin’ wid the fright.’ 

‘Lord save us! °Tishn’t killed he is, Dan?’ taking the child 
from her husband’s arms. 

‘No; but nexht doore to it, ’'m in dhread,’ Dan replied in 
deep distress and despondency. 

‘ The little craythur’s as light as Tom,’ her child of two years 
old. Mick’s lightness must have been extraordinary to make her 
remark upon it at such a moment. ‘ He’s dhrownded in blood.’ 

As she laid him on the bed Mick, who had not once been 
wholly unconscious, but had heard everything, though dimly and 
as in a dream, came quite to himself. Hearing and understanding 
distinctly Mrs. Donelly’s last remark, ‘ He’s dhrownded in blood.’ 
he said in a weak voice, ‘ Mrs. Donelly.’ 

‘Yes, Mick, yes, mavourneen.’ 

‘Don’t let mother see me,’ a considerate request which com- 
pletely broke down and disabled Mrs. Donelly for some moments. 
She sat down by the bed and burst into a flood of tears, while Dan 
himself rubbed his frieze sleeve across his eyes. Recovering her- 
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self, Mrs. Donelly dried her eyes in her apron, and, bidding Dan 
fetch her some lukewarm water and a sponge, proceeded very 
tenderly to remove Mick’s tattered jacket, which was buttoned up 
to the throat. It was all that needed removal to find the wound 
on the arm, for he had no shirt on. 

As she was sponging away the blood, preparatory to bandaging 
both wounds, she said pitifully to Dan, ‘ He’s no shirt, the cray- 
thur !’ 

‘ Shure it’s at the wash,’ cried Mick with an Irish zeal for the 
family credit. 

‘Have you only wan, Mick?’ asked Mrs. Donelly, relieved 
exceedingly to find him take notice of a matter in which he 
would have certainly shown no interest if he had been in great 
pain. 

‘Arrah, Mrs. Donelly, would ye have a little boy havea tousand 
shirts?’ cried Mick, in his eagerness (for the family’s credit) to 
persuade her that he was sumptuously furnished with that article 
of dress, when his age was considered. Mrs. Donelly, laughing 
and crying at once, kissed him for answer. She was relieved now 
of all fear of his being seriously injured, but his miserable emacia- 
tion wrung her heart. Having bandaged both gashes tenderly, 
she brought him a bowl of new milk, of which he drank half 
greedily and gratefully, for he was parched with thirst. 

‘Av ye plaise, Mrs. Donelly, he asked timidly, ‘is it all for 
me ?’ 

‘In coorse it is, Mick. Dhrink it all up, ashthore.’ But Mick 
wasn’t going again to break faith with Molly after her generous 
forgiveness this morning of yesterday’s breach of it. After some 
hesitation he said diffidently, ‘ Might Molly have it ?’ with a wist- 
ful expression of fear of giving offence by his unreasonableness in 
his round, grey eyes. 

‘She can have another bowl, Mick. There, dhrink it all up, 
alanah.’ Which Mick did accordingly, finding it very good. 

‘It’s shtarvin’ they are,’ said Mrs. Donelly in a low voice of 
distress aside to her husband. ‘He’s just a bag of bones; an’ 
there’s a shtring of flannel tied tight round his little belly to keep 
the feel of the hunger out.’ ' 

‘ They’re an the lisht now, anyway.’ 

‘ Hwhat lisht ?’ 

‘The relief lisht. Pat was tuk as a sushpect this mornin’.’ 

‘Go an wid ye! Pat?’ 

‘it’s thruth I’m tellin’ ye. He was tuk this mornin’.’ 

‘Did ye iver hear tell of the like? There ishn’t a quiter man 
in the barony.’ 
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‘He couldn’t keep his tongue quite no more nor yereself, 
Mary; an’, faix, I’m thinkin’ it’s you they'll be lockin’ up nexht.’ 

In truth, poor Pat Morony, mad with misery, had made some 
remarks upon the government of the country which were too true 
not to be treasonous. 

‘ Ah, thin, whativer in the wide wurruld is to become of thim 
childre, an’ the little orphan they tuk in ?—an’ Nannie down wid 
the faver, too.’ 

‘Shure I’m tellin’ ye they'll be an the Lague lisht now. 
They'll be gettin’ six or seven shillin’s a week, I'll be bound,’ 
speaking as though this was a sumptuous provision for eight of a 
family ; as, relatively speaking, it was. Poor Pat hadn’t for weeks 
had work enough to bring in such a sum. But how, then, did 
they live for weeks? On just as much Indian meal porridge as 
kept soul and body together. 

Still Nannie felt Pat’s arrest as a suspect cruelly, and had sent 
Mick and Molly that morning to beg Father Mac to call that he 
might advise and, perhaps, help her in this grievous trouble. And 
now had come upon her this other trouble of little Mick’s accident, 
connecting, as we shall see, poor Nannie’s fortunes with those of 
Norah and Maurice. 

When the doctor came and had examined Mick carefully, he 
turned to Mrs. Donelly and said jocosely (for he had seen so much 
starvation of late as to be hardened to the sight of it)— 

‘He had a light fall, Mrs. Donelly.’ 

‘ There’s no bones broken, docther ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘Sure you can see for yourself,’ holding up Mick’s right arm, 
a few bones with a sleeve of skin fitting tightly to them. ‘You 
might see a crack in any bone in his body.’ 

This humorous exaggeration only drew a long sigh from Mrs. 
Donelly. 

‘ Deed thin that’s thrue, docther.’ 

‘ His bones are right enough, Mrs. Donelly, it’s his flesh that’s 
amiss, or a-missing rather.’ 

‘ He'll get bether, thin, docther?’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘If he lives, he'll get better; though, to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Donelly, I don’t think it’s worth his while.’ With this enig- 
matic speech the doctor departed, leaving Mrs. Donelly at no loss 
as to his meaning—viz. if Mick died, as was probable, it would be 
of something else than his fall, and it would be about the best 
thing that could happen to him. 

Mrs. Donelly, upon the doctor’s departure, looked down upon 
the little wasted body, the wan face made more ghastly by its 
blood-soaked bandage, and the wide and wistful eyes gazing dis- 
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tressfully at Molly’s distress—for Molly was sobbing her heart out 
by his bed. 

‘Whisht, Molly; whisht, mavourneen. Shure that won’t do 
him no good atall, at all. Come hereto me, an’ have asup of milk 
wid a tashte of bread. It ’ill do Mick a dale more good to see ye 
ate an’ dhrink nor cry.’ 

Having quieted Molly a little, she turned away for a private 
talk with Dan. 

‘ He’s a fine little chap.’ 

He is so.’ 

‘Dan, I can’t bear to think of his dying of the hunger.’ 

‘Shure they'll have the Lan’ League at their back now,’ replied 
Dan, knowing well what was coming. 

‘Yerra, what is it for eight of thim? Wan male aich a day! 
It ’id take more nor wan male to keep him out of his coffin now, 
he so far gone.’ Dan glanced towards the bed, and his kind heart 
melted at his eyes. He could see only Mick’s little wasted arm 
which was wound round Molly’s neck—for she, her bread and milk 
untasted, was kissing him in the motherly way that the children 
of the poor learn so early. 

‘Is it to keep him all out ye mane, Mary ?’ 

‘Till he gets a futtin’ anyway, Dan.’ 

‘Ach, I know how it ‘ill be. He’s got his futtin’ already, 
Mary,’ meaning in her heart. 

‘Shure the bit he’ll ate is nothin’, an’ he'll be aisy kep’ in 
shirts anyhow,’ smiling tearfully, but thankfully, at Dan—know- 
ing that her point was gained and that Mick was adopted. 

In explanation of this impulsive adoption of the boy we must 
mention that Dan, notwithstanding his hayrick, was poor and 
struggling, and therefore generous ; and that adoption of this kind 
is nearly as common in Ireland as infanticide in England. 

While this conference between Dan and his wife was proceed- 
ing, Mick’s mind was a curious study —or would have been a curious 
study to any one unfamiliar with Irish ways of thought. He was 
distressed by Molly’s distress; he was distressed also by the piti- 
fulness of his own state, as reflected in Molly’s face as in a mirror ; 
but beside and above these disquietudes, he was distressed by his 
emaciation being, as he fancied, made a reproach to his father 
and mother and the family generally. Such, at least, was the 
impression the doctor’s jocose remarks upon it to Mrs. Donelly 
left on his mind. When, therefore, Mrs. Donelly and Dan, after 
their conference, approached the bed, he hurriedly hid his weazened 
little arm under his tattered jacket. Mrs. Donelly, not noticing 
this movement, raised his jacket to justify herself to Dan by 
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showing him the child’s emaciation. Poor Mick looked shame- 
facedly from one pitying face to the other, and then said earnestly, 
‘ Indeed, Mrs. Donelly, I was always a thin little chap. I’d niver 
be nothin’ if I ate iver so much.’ Whereupon Mrs. Donelly, 
with a quickness at once Irish and maternal, read his thoughts, 
and, replacing the jacket, said with much presence of mind, 
‘An’ it’s just the same wid Dan here, Mick,’ pointing to her 
husband, who, in sooth, was as thin as a lath. ‘He might ate a 
whole cow and ye’d never know it, barrin’ the horns stuck out 
somewhere.’ 

At this whimsical idea Mick, and eke Molly, laughed heartily, 
and Mick’s sensitiveness as to the family credit was soothed. 

After all, there was at least this to be said in extenuation of 
the disgrace of destitution with which Mick fancied his family 
reproached, that it was rather the rule than the exception in the 
district where they lived. Indeed, there were over 100,000 families 
in Ireland in the same strait as that of poor Pat Morony, starving 
slowly in silent despair. 

England complains of the ceaseless and senseless clamours of 
Ireland : it is the dumb suffering of her people for centuries that 
cries out to God.’ 


Cuarter XXXII. e 


A GRIM BAILIFF. 


A musie centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Till they perish. The Lotus-Eaters. 


It will be allowed that poor Mrs. Morony had her troubles, and 
yet her troubles were, perhaps, less terrible to her than her fears ; for 
she expected with some reason to be turned out with her children 
at any moment into the road. ‘ What,’ cries the reader, ‘ turn out 
into the road a poor woman on her death-bed!’ Let us answer 
this shocked reader by the description of an eviction from the lips 
of an eyewitness—the present Catholic Bishop of Meath—the 
Most Rev. Dr. Nulty. 

‘Seven hundred human beings were driven from their homes 
on this one day. There was not a shilling of rent due on the 
estate at the time, except by one man. The sheriffs’ assistants 
employed on the occasion to extinguish the hearths and demolish 
the homes of those Ff west, industrious men worked away with a 
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will at their awful calling until evening fel]. At length an inci- 
dent occurred which varied the monotony of the grim and ghastly 
ruin which they were spreading all around. They stopped sud- 
denly and recoiled, panic-stricken with terror, from two dwellings 
which they were directed to destroy with the rest. They had just 
learned that typhus fever held these houses in its grasp, and had 
already brought death to some of their inmates. They therefore 
supplicated the agent to spare these houses a little longer ; but he 
was inexorable, and insisted that they should come down. He 
ordered a large winnowing sheet to be secured over the beds in 
which the fever victims lay—fortunately they happened to be 
delirious at the time—-and then directed the houses to be unroofed 
cautiously and slowly. I administered the last sacrament of the 
Church to four of these fever victims next day, and, save the 
above-mentioned winnowing-sheet, there was not then a roof 
nearer to me than the canopy of heaven. The scene of that evic- 
tion day I must remember all my life long. The wailing of 
women, the screams, the terror, the consternation of children, the 
speechless agony of men, wrung tears of grief from all who saw 
them. I saw the officers and men of a large police force, who 
were obliged to attend on the occasion, cry like children. The 
heavy rains that usually attend the autumnal equinoxes descended 
in cold copious torrents throughout the night, and at once revealed 
to the houseless sufferers the awful realities of their condition. I 
visited them next morning, and rode from place to place ad- 
ministering to them all the comfort and consolation I could. The 
landed proprietors in a circle all round, and for many miles in 
every direction, warned their tenantry against admitting them to 
even a single night’s shelter. Many of these poor people were 
unable to emigrate. After battling in vain with privation they 
at last graduated from the workhouse to the tomb; and in little 
more than three years nearly a fourth of them lay quietly in their 
graves.’ Thus the Most Reverend Bishop of Meath. 

It is difficult for a people so law-abiding as the English to 
understand the dislike some of the lower order of the Irish have 
to their roofs being stripped from over them upon their death-beds 
in strict accordance with law. But the Irish have acquired—how 
it is impossible to guess—an irrational dislike and distrust of the 
law. It is, we know, the essential difference between them and 
every other race in existence or in history ; and probably, there- 
fore, it is born with them—an instinct—an ultimate fact in their 
nature. 

In Mrs. Morony this instinct was strongly implanted—so 
strongly that she complained to Father Mac that her husband 
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was flung into gaol no one knew why, to be let out no one knew 
when ; and also that the agent had threatened to level her cabin 
and fling her and her children into the road, though Mark Considine, 
her uncle, had paid every penny of rent due. Now, generally 
speaking, Father Mac scolded his people sharply and incessantly, 
affecting in words a harshness that every thought of his heart and 
every act of his life belied. He dressed shabbily, ived meagrely, 
and felt remorse if he treated himself sometimes to a book ; because 
his people needed every penny he could scrape together. But, 
as we say, in words he was, generally, caustic and crabbed. 

When, however, he stood in Mrs. Morony’s hovel and his eyes 
had got used to the darkness and the smoke—for the door was the 
chief window and the sole chimney—-he was in no mood to take 
the poor woman to task for her unreasonable arraignment of the 
law of the land. Plainly she was too ill to be scolded; and, as 
Father Mac had no intermediate manner between cynicism and 
tenderness, he dealt very gently with her. Besides, the earthen 
floor, here and there in a puddle through leaks in the thin thatch, 
—the little children sitting, as though in extreme old age, crouched 
over the fire, still and sad and listless—and their mother looking at 
them from her bed of straw with the haggard fear in her face that 
death was about to take her from them now, as the law had taken 
from them their father this morning and might to-morrow strip 
them of their home—these things moved Father Mac, albeit not 
unused to them. 

After she had told him her troubles in words, and her fears in 
that look she fastened upon the children, he turned away for a few 
moments in silence, to busy himself unpacking the basket he had 
brought. Plainly the first thing to be done was to rouse the 
children out of their stupor, that their mother might no longer 
read all she feared written already in their forlorn little faces. 

‘ Well, children,’ he said cheerily, speaking in a strong brogue, 
as he always did when he wished to make humble people or little 
children feel quite at their ease with him—‘ well, children, did 
ye say yere prayers this mornin’ ?’ 

‘We did, yere rivirence,’ all cried together in a kind of school 
chorus. 

‘ That’s right. An’ ye said, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
I'll be bound now ?’ interrogatively and as though venturing upon 
an acute and daring guess. 

Chorus, ‘ We did, yere rivirence.’ 

‘See that now!’ he cried triumphantly, ‘I knew ye did. Ay,’ 
he added, solemnly pointing upwards. ‘ And Somebody else knew 
it too, and He has sent it. Think of that, children! He has sent 
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it!’—looking impressively from one wondering little face to 
another. 

‘Come here to me, Patsey.’ Patsey got off a sod of turf and 
came toddling towards him, rubbing the back of his hand shyly 
across his eyes. 

‘There!’ cried Father Mac, handing him a thick piece of thickly 
buttered bread. ‘ What do ye say for it ?’ 

‘Thanks, yere rivirence,’ pulling his forelock. Father Mac 
affected to be shocked by shaking his head, and by making many 
times that sucking noise of the tongue against the palate. 

‘Oh, Patsey!’ he exclaimed reprovingly, ‘ ye must give it to 
Peggy, and see what she says for it.’ 

Patsey, woefully disappointed to the brink of tears, handed the 
piece over to Peggy, who, uncertain of her own tenure, was discreet 
enough to express her thanks merely by a mute curtsey. 

‘See now, Patsey, she doesn’t thank you for it, because you 
only brought it to her; and so you mustn’t thank me for it, but 
Him that sent it to you. Who?’ he cried, holding up one finger 
interrogatively. 

Chorus, with really wonderful quickness, cried together, ‘ God, 
yere rivirence.’ Then Father Mac handed Patsey another piece. 

‘An’ now what do ye say, Patsey ?’ 

‘Bless us > the beginning of the Catholic grace before 
meat, which not Patsey only but the whole chorus finished off 
glibly. Upon this the bread and butter with milk (poured into a 
bowl out of a wine bottle) was distributed; Mick and Molly’s 
shares being reserved for them till they returned home. 

Then Father Mac turned to their mother to find her crying 
quietly ; for the well-worn channel of tears had become the natural 
outlet of every feeling—joy, gratitude, and love, as well as grief. 
Having poured some wine into the cup of a flask, he raised it to 
her lips, but she, disregarding the wine, pressed her chill lips with 
a kind of timid fervour to his hand. After she had drunk the 
wine, the Father spoke to her about the love of God in so loving a 
way that his manner helped her more than his words to realise his 
homily. In any lecture a specimen of the thing lectured on is 
more effective than a world of words about it. But the homily 
was brought to a sudden end by its very effectiveness. For poor 
Mrs. Morony said in the middle of it sincerely and even fervently— 

‘He has been good to me, yere rivirence. He has so. He’s 
kep’ us out of the workhouse.’ 

Now Father Mac, like every clergyman of experience, had found 
out long since that, as a rule, those were least grateful to God to 
whom He had given everything, and those were most grateful to 
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Him from whom He had taken everything: that, for example, if 
one could see the cloud of curses rising each moment to Heaven, 
he would find that, as a rule, they proceeded out of the mouths of 
those to whom God had given everything—the young, the strong, 
the rich, the happy ; and, on the other hand, if one could see the 
incense cloud of blessings rising each moment to Heaven, he would 
find that, as a rule, they proceeded from the mouths of those from 
whom God had taken everything—the aged, the sick, the suffering, 
the poor and him that hath no helper. Though this, we say, was 
true to triteness in Father Mac’s experience, yet there was some- 
thing in the present instance of it which silenced him. That this 
poor woman, with her heart so full of foreboding for her children, 
should yet have room in it for fervent thankfulness that she and 
hers were still outside the workhouse, made the good father feel 
somehow ashamed of his successful preaching. 
I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning : 
Alas! the gratitude of men 

Has oftener left me mourning. 


While Father Mac was held silent for some moments, having 
this thought in his heart, a neighbour rushed in with a breathless 
eagerness which foreboded bad news. 

‘Augh, Nancy! He’s kilt! He’s kilt! I ax yere pardon, 
yere rivirence; but it’s knocked the sivin sinsis out of me, the 
crathur! An’ him the age of Corny nexht May, an’ as fine a 
little : 

‘°Tisn’t Mick ?’ cried the poor mother, starting up into a sitting 
posture. 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ cried Father Mac hastily, trying to 
signal silence to Mrs. Tuohy. He knew nothing of the accident, 
but he felt it was death to Mrs. Morony to explode bad news of 
this kind in this way. 

But Mrs. Tuohy was too much bent upon her own justification 
to heed his signals to silence. ‘It’s truth I’m tellin’, yere rivi- 
rence, axing yere rivirence’s pardon. He fell aff Dan Donelly’s 
hayshtack an’ bruk his neck an’ they tuk the carpse ; 

Here poor Mrs. Morony fell fainting back. The shock had 
shaken the few remaining sands of life, shortening the time of 
their running out to minutes instead of hours. 

Indeed, she had taken her farewell of the world, for she re- 
mained unconscious until she died. In this twilight interval up 
to her death she rambled incessantly, and always on the same 
subject—her children’s privations. ‘Whist, darlint! Whist, al- 
anah! Ye'll get a bit to-morrow, avick. Thryan’ shleep. There 
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thin! Lord, help us! Lord God, help us!’ And then she’d 
break into a low moaning which it harrowed Father Mac’s heart 
to hear. And so on over and over again till her last breath came 
and went in a sob. 

It was, perhaps, a mercy that Mrs. Morony died when she 
did, even though she wasn’t spared to hear of Mick’s safety ; for, 
as Father Mac left the house, he encountered the agent, Mr. Adair, 
about to enter to give notice of ejectment. Having heard of Pat’s 
arrest as a suspect, he hurried—glad of this excuse of sedition— 
to carry out his long-standing threat. On meeting him at the 
door, Father Mac without a word turned and re-entered with him 
the hovel. Mr. Adair was so taken back by the singularity of the 
Father’s manner that he also entered without a word. They stood 
looking down together on the object which lay covered with a few 
rags upon a heap of straw. It was a skeleton. In life Mrs. 
Morony’s face lit up so when you spoke to her that you didn’t so 
much remark its emaciation ; but now, with the cheeks fallen in, 
the eyes glazed, and the jaw dropped, you saw she had died of 
starvation. 

Mr. Adair turned sickened away to find the frightened Peggy’s 
eyes fastened on him as upon Fate. Knowing him and his errand 
too well, she fancied that he had both the power and the will to 
have their dead mother ‘ flung into the road,’ a common expression 
of his in his wrath. Frightened out of her timidity by the horror 
of this fear, Peggy, on meeting the agent’s eye, ventured to say 
timidly, ‘ Plaise, yere honour, it’s in the tin mug,’ pointing to a 
tin mug on a shelf out of her reach. 

‘ What is?’ he asked gently, moved by the pitiful little face. 

‘The rint, plaise yere honour. Uncle Mark thought ye’d be 
callin’ to-day for it.’ It wasn’t the regular rent, but a few shillings 
of disputed arrears which Mr. Adair had fallen back upon as an 
excuse for eviction. ‘Uncle Mark’ had shrewdly guessed that 
the agent, on hearing of Pat’s arrest, would return at once to the 
attack. 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. You may keep it,’ he replied in con- 
fusion; whereupon Peggy, after a glance at her dead mother, 
broke into tears. Her glance seemed to them to say, ‘It’s too 
late now,’ but really the sole thought in her mind was one of relief 
from her horrible fear of the body being ‘flung into the road.’ 
At the sight of her tears the younger children, who had no idea of 
their mother’s death, or of death at all, but who knew that the 
agent’s visit brought always trouble, began also to cry in a still 
unchildlike way, nearly as pathetic in its suggestiveness of foregone 
troubles as the worn face of the dead. 
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Mr. Adair hurried out of the house, and Father Mac, after 
renewing some instructions he had already given Mrs. Tuohy, 
followed him. He said grimly upon overtaking him, ‘ Death 
was before you with his bailiff, Mr. Adair; and you saw what it 
was—starvation. She has died of nothing else.’ 

‘Then she chose to die of it. She might have gone into the 
workhouse.’ 

‘ But, as you say, she preferred starvation,’ Father Mac replied, 
in a tone which irritated the agent. 

‘It’s the proper place for paupers, and I mean to clear the 
estate of them. Such hovels are a perfect disgrace.’ 

‘To whom ?’ 

‘To whom? To them.’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Adair, you know better. Suppose their 
rack rents allowed them to save, and suppose they spent their 
savings on their cabins, would you, or would you not, raise their 
rents in proportion, or out of proportion, to every improvement ? 
You know perfectly well it’s what you would do, and what you did 
do in Castlefierney. Their hovels are a disgrace, but they are not 
a disgrace to them.’ 

We ought to explain that Mr. Adair’s principal was an 
absentee, and that there’s some peculiarity in the Irish character 
—perhaps lack of generosity—which prevents an Irish tenant from 
doing what, for instance, a Yorkshire tenant would be so rejoiced 
to do, putting every farthing of his savings into the pocket of a 
landlord who so scorns him and his country as to live altogether 
abroad. This distinctively Irish baseness landlords naturally 
resented ; and, as land was the sole industry of the country, and 
could be and was run up to famine prices, they had the power to 
make their resentment felt. 

That land should be the sole industry of the country was due, 
no doubt, to the lack of energy and enterprise in the people. It 
is true that when in 1666 the export of cattle from Ireland was 
prohibited by Act of Parliament in the interests of the English 
landlords, the people took so successfully to the manufacture of 
wool that this trade in turn had to be strangled in the interests of 
English manufacturers by an Act passed in 1699 prohibiting the 
export from Ireland of all goods made or mixed with wool; again, 
when, upon the extinction of the woollen trade, they took to the 
manufacture of linen, they succeeded so well that legislation had 
to step in once more, in English interests, to hamper and harass 
to death the last industry left to them. It is true, we repeat, 
that the Irish must have had some energy and enterprise and 
some commercial aptitude, to provoke so forbearing a people as 
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the English into legislative repression of their presumption ; yet 
such evidence weighs light against the universal testimony of 
English writers, orators, and statesmen that Ireland is hopelessly 
pauperised solely through the laziness, improvidence, incompet- 
ence, and general ‘ cussedness ’—to use an expressive Americanism 
—of her people. The Irish out of Ireland, it is admitted, are the 
hardest-working people in all the world, and they get somehow to 
the front in France, Spain, America, and even in the colonies of 
England ; but, in Ireland itself, there’s something in the climate 
of the country which, in spite of its enjoyment for centuries of 
all the blessings of British government, tends to produce in its 
people a thriftlessness, turbulence, and incapacity which makes 
them the byword of every English orator and author. 

The writer remembers well a conversation he had once with a 
man whose legs had been crushed off in the employ of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, through the care- 
lessness of another of its servants. 

‘ But will the company do nothing for you ?’ 

‘ Nowt.’ 

‘Surely they could find some kind of job you could do?’ 

‘Nay, aw axed t’ foreman, an’ he nobbut laughed at me. He 
said aw mun goa into t’ Bastile,! as they could mak’ nowt nah on 
me but firewood,’ glancing down at his wooden legs. 

I have often been reminded of that foreman’s genial jest by 
English speeches, articles, and conversations upon the unfitness of 
the Irish for trade, commerce, or self-government. 

But, to return to Father Mac. Having shot his bolt, he 
turned his back abruptly upon the stupified agent and walked 
off without another word, for he had come so far out of his way to 
speak his mind. He spoke it thus freely and even fiercely because 
he was, perhaps, as wroth with himself as with the agent. He 
felt as though the blood of this poor woman was on his hands. 
He had, it is true, helped the wretched household over and over 
again, and there were above a score of such households in his cure, 
among which he distributed what he could spare ; still he could 
and would certainly have done more for the Moronys, if he had 
known the extremity of their destitution. But he had not known 
of it, for they had proudly concealed it as well and as long as they 
could. For, paradoxical as it may sound in English ears, there is 
no people naturally less given to parade their poverty than the 
Irish. Ina book about London beggars just published, written by 
a Scotchman thoroughly well acquainted with the London poor, we 
read: ‘Of all people, the poor Irish are the most anxious to gain 


1 ¢ Bastile,’ Yorkshire for ‘ workhouse.’ 
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employment, and are truly valuable examples of industry.’ Now 
at the bottom of this Irish eagerness for work is a proud abhorrence 
of pauperism ; and it was pride of this kind which made the 
Moronys hide the extremity of their destitution even from their 
priest. Therefore, Father Mac had really nothing to accuse him- 
self of, if he had looked at the matter fairly. But he was in no 
mood to look fairly at the matter after the harrowing scene he had 
just witnessed. Of course his remorse took the form of eagerness 
to do all he could now for the family. 

Upon leaving Mr. Adair he hurried to the nearest telegraph 
office to send a telegram to the local secretary of the Land League, 
urging him to move at once for poor Pat Morony’s release on 
the grounds of the death of his wife through starvation and of his 
child by an accident, for Father Mac had not yet heard of Mick’s 
safety. The local Secretary telegraphed these particulars on the 
authority of Father Mac, the best known and most respected 
supporter of the League in his district, to the head office in 
Dublin, and here Maurice heard them next day. Quitting 
Springthorpe two days after Miles and Norah, he had stayed a few 
hours in Dublin on political business which brought him to the 
head office of the League. Here, as we say, he heard of the 
Morony case, and was empowered to give the family what relief 
he thought proper, pending the result of the application for 
Pat’s release. Maurice accepted the commission with the utmost 
eagerness. Why? Because he had resolved never to see Norah 
more! 

During the long hours in which he had lain alone and in pain 
in the hotel at Springthorpe he had reviewed her conduct a thousand 
times over without finding a single loophole of escape from the 
certainty that she loved Reid Summers. And, in truth, it was 
impossible for him to come to any other conclusion with such 
overwhelming evidence in its favour. Therefore, he had resolved 
manfully to break his chains and quit Ireland without seeing her. 
He would telegraph to Miles to meet him and bid him good-bye 
at Queenstown, and he would make straight from his home for 
that port. And this manful resolve made him grasp eagerly at a 
commission which might give him one more chance of seeing her! 
He would not go to Clonard; of course not. But he might meet 
her accidentally in the neigitbourhood ! 


(To be continued.) 


